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EDITORIAL 

The University Review is much too ambitious in 
bringing out its Nehru number when, in the light 
of Jawaharlal Nehru’s many-sided and complex life, 
a volume like the recent Times of India Publication 
seems to be such a simulacrum. He was the architect 
of modern India, breathing life and confidence^ into 
the fragile structure of the Indian nation after Gandhi 
led it peacefully to independence. As an. apostle of 
peace, he is, in point of a memorial, worthy of what 
President Johnson called ‘a world without war.' He 
is' well known as' a world-shaper, giving a definite 
slant to great events and conferences in -the world 
records of the past few decades. He was a writer 
whose hardihood .of metaphor and grand manner made 
everything he wrote compelling. He was, in Gandhi's 
words, a knight sans peur, sans reproche^ “who with 
•all his mind and heart loved India and Indian people” 
and was, in his lifetime, more than amplj^ ‘rewarded 
for his love. He was a philosopher whose beautiful 
idealisms resolved themselves into-realities,merging 
the honor of a calamity bis death appeared todnvolve 
for the people of. India. . .. 
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Each of these aspects* of Jawaharlal’s life can be 
amplified into a sizeable book. But it will hardly 
be even a part of him,l his individuality being else¬ 
where. The point to^ be made is that Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s life has a full-bodied quality, of work of 
art, not to be attenuated into one of its aspects. What 
strings together these various aspects of his life is 
his sense of the essential divinity of man, a kind 
of faith which, throwing back to the ancient philoso¬ 
phers of Greece and India, W. K. Clifford reaffirmed 
as ‘Cosmic Emotion’ in defiance of nihilism generated 
by the impact of science on the orthodox religion 
in the mid-Victorian era. Clifford’s triumph lies in 
having made the scientific law of evolution a spiritual 
necessity, making contact, at the same time, with the 
philosophy of Auguste Comte who held that truth 
evolved like life but away from an orthodox religion, 
it is very difficult to expound this philos ophy in an 
editorial. One can do no better than quote some of 
the verses which Clifford himself adduced in amplifi¬ 
cation of his philosophy: 

“The soul that is substance of nations. 

Reincarnate with fresh generations; 

The great god Man, which is God ” 

The spirit of earth, or what a scientist might call 
Life-force, says to man .* . 

“But what thing dost thou now. 

Looking God ward, to cry 
*I am I, thou art thou, 

I am low, thou art high’? 

I am thou, whom thou seekest to find him; find 

thou but thyself. Thou art I.” 

The underlined words in the last stanza crystallise 
the entire human situation in accordance with the 
age-old Indian world-view: Tat Twum Asi. 
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From a deep spiritual reservoir like this Jawaharlal 
Nehru drew abundantly and could not but enthral 
even those who» in this changing and busy world, 
had their disagreements with him during his years 
of leadership of India. At the end of an interview 
with Professor Tiber Mende he expressed his creed 
in a line of marmorial simplicity when he said that 
“[he] did not dislike anybody.” His belief in an 
unlimited human destiny made it impossible for him to 
think that life was, in the words of Matthew Arnold, 
just a “darkling plain.” In fact, he was convinced 
about the perfectibility ot man. That is why the 
magical changes in India’s development, although 
impressive in themselves, were in his view, inadequate. 
He thought that man was not doing enough to fulfil 
himself. His was a nature as of a salamander adapted 
to its elements of fire as of a resolute angel that 
delights in flame. It is understandable that he felt 
irritated at little things going wrong. In the cir- 
cumstantes it should be clear why a verse from Robert 
Frost in JawaharlaPs own handwriting was by his 
bedside when he died. Man has a vast destiny to 

fulfil, his hands being so small when there is so 
much to grasp : 

“The woods arc lovely, dark and deep. 

But I have promises to keep. 

And miles to go before I sleep. 

And miles to go before I sleep.” 

It is difficult to see an eye to eye with those 
who felt squeamishly about Jawaharlal Nehru’s last 
desire in his will that his ashes be mingled with the 
^st and soil of India his love made more lovely. 
Does the desire not amount to as much as Jawaharlal’s 
statement in plain words that the‘microcosm’ that he 
should ultimately merge and become one with 
the macrocosm’ that India is ? 


M. S. Want, 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 

BY 

DR. KARAN SINGH 

Today the period of national mourning is over, 
and the nation once again resumes its onward journey. 
This is as it should be, because India has survived 
since the dawn of history and must continue to march 
onwards towards progress and prosperity. But yet there 
will now be a void in our hearts, because Jawaharlal 
Nehru is no more. No longer will we be able to turn 
to him for guidance and inspiration, no longer will 
we come into contact with his radiant and scintillating 
personality. No longer will we see his familiar and 
deeply loved figure amongst us in this beautiful vale 
of Kashmir from whence his ancestors migrated many 
centuries ago. For us in this State he always had a 
special affection, and whenever possible he would try 
to spend a few days here amid the mountains that 
he loved so well,, and would return to Delhi rejuvenated 
and refreshed. The memory of this great and good 
man, at once a towering world leader and an intensely 
human individual, will remain with us among our most 
treasured possessions. 

The last thirteen days have witnessed unprecedented 
scenes of national, mourning and sorrow. Not one eye 
•remained free of tears, not one heart free of anguish. 
The ashes of Jawaharlal Nehru have been scattered 
throughout the length and breadth of this country, and 
all the important streams that enrich our land have 
been further sanctified with his mortal remains. Many 
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will be the memorials and monuments built in his 
memory, but the only true memorial to Jawaharlal 
Nehru would be the one that we build in our hearts; 
a re-dedication to the ideals for which he lived and 
worked, and a re-affirmation of our determination to 
build the India of his dreams. 

What were those ideals for the realization of which 
he so tirelessly strove for over half a century ? To 
my mind the outstanding facets of his public philosophy 
were national integration, parliamentary democracy, 
social emancipation, economic development based on 
science and technology and informed by socialistic 
principles, secularism and international understanding. 

The unity of this nation, stretching as . it does 
from Kashmir to Kanyakumari and from Gujarat to 
Assam, was an ideal for which Panditji worked un¬ 
ceasingly. He always deplored fissiparous tendencies 
and narrow regionalisms which threatened the unity 
of India, and never tired of pointing out to us that 
love for the nation must over-ride all lesser loyalties. 
We must strive to maintain this unity at all costs, 
as in unity lies our strength and the assurance of our 
future greatness. There were numerous predictions 
that India would break into fragments after his passing. 
That ^ it has not done so is a tribute to the in¬ 
tegration that has been forged since Independence 
under the leadership of Jawaharlal Nehru, as also to 
the political awareness of the people and their de¬ 
termination to remain free and united. 

Parliamentary democracy is the system of govern¬ 
ment which our constitution makers—foremost among 
whom was Panditji himself—chose for the country after 
careful consideration. It implies an irrevocable commit- 
naent to the dignity and freedom of the individual, 
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and for the seventeen years that Panditji was Prime 
Minister of the country he strengthened the edifice 
of parliamentary government in an extraordinary manner. 
An immaculate parliamentarian himself, his deep respect 
for democratic traditions helped to stabilize democracy 
in India. I happened to attend Parliament for a short 
while a few days after his death. By then it had 
recovered somewhat from the stunning blow of his 
passing, and work in the Lok Sabha was proceeding 
in an absolutely normal fashion. This itself is the 
greatest tribute to Jawaharlal Nehru's achievement in 
strengthening parlimentary democracy* 

Political democrrcy by itself,, however, was never 
considered by Panditji to be enough. His vision em¬ 
braced a social revolution in which the crippling barriers 
of caste and creed would be swept away, and every 
individual would be assured an honoured place as a 
free citizen of a free nation. To this end Panditji 
battled untiringly against deeply ingrained prejudices 
in our body politic. He carried forward the vision 
of Mahatma Gandhi for the uplift of Harijans and 
other backward classes and tribes, and he always laid 
immense stress upon the importance of doing away 
with unpleasant and degrading social distinctions. The 
welfare of the poor and the needy was particularly 
dear to Panditji's heart, and the India which he sought 
to build was one in which no child would remain 
hungry or uneducated, no woman insufficiently clad 
or housed, and no man' unemployed. 

In order to achieve this Panditji realized that 
what was required was nothing short of an economic 
revolution. His approach to this was firmly based 
upon an awareness of the prime importance of science 
and technology in the present-day world. His scientific 
view of life and history caused him to seek in national 
planning the answer to our numerous-economic problems. 
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As Chairman of the Planning Commission ever since 
Independence he helped to lay the foundations for our 
economic regeneration, and to inculcate in the general 
public an awareness of the importance of modern 
technology. He was deeply committed to the prime 
principle of socialism, that the economy should function 
in a manner that would bring about the greatest good 
of the greatest number, and that special attention 
should be paid to the emancipation of economically 
weaker sections of society. In an extraordinary way 
Panditji combined within himself the rational, modern 
and pragmatic attitude of the scientist with the sweeping, 
integral vision of the philosopher, 

Secularism has been built into the very foundations 
of our constitution, and this was one of the principles 
to which Panditji was passionately dedicated. Any hint 
of religious persecution or preference was anathema 
to him, and he would never compromise upon this 
issue. Realising as he did the fact that India is a 
multi-racial and multi-religious nation, he saw immense 
importance of strengthening the secular foundations of 
our polity. But his dedication to secularism was by no 
means merely a utilitarian one. He was firmly convinced 
that religion was a matter for the individual, and 
that the State should scrupulously refrain from favouring 
any particular religious community. 

Finally, there was his role as a great international 
leader. Deeply devoted as he was to India, his vision 
did not stop short merely at our national boundaries. 
It went beyond them to cover the whole resurgent 
peoples of Asia and Africa, and beyond them again 
to embrace mankind entire., Panditji understood better 
than almost any other person of his generation the 
horrible potentialities of nuclear warfare. Time and 
again he raised the voice of sanity and peace when 
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the world was in danger of being engulfed by a nuclear 
holocaust and thus he contributed substantially to 
lessening the severe rigours of the cold war with 
which the world was confronted after the second world 
war came to a close. He wa.5 a fearless champion of 
repressed peoples everywhere, and his advocacy of 
freedom from colonial rule did much to chart the 
course of contemporary history. His dream was of a 
peaceful world in which all nations would co-operate 
with each other in the overriding task of bettering 
th e condition of the human race, and it was this 
sublime vision that made him so loved and respected 
in countries other than his own. 

These, then, were some of the main ideals for 
which Jawaharlal Nehru lived and worked. Today he 
is no longer with us in body, but his spirit lives on 
and his precepts are there for us to follow. If we 
merely pay lip service to his memory we will be 
doing an injustice not so much to him as to ourselves. 
We must at this beginning of a new era in our 
history solemnly affirm the ideals for which Jawahiirlal 
Nehru stood It is a matter for satisfaction that a 
new Government has today taken office under the 
leadership of Shri Lai Bahadur Shastri, dedicated to the 
continuation of the Nehru tradition and the fulfilment 
of his vision. 

I would in closing like to make a special appeal 
to those of my countrymen who, like me, belong to what 
I call the post-Independence generation of Indians, a 
generation that came to maturity after India had become 
Independent. Upon our shoulders ultimately rests the 
responsibility for the welfare of this great nation of 
ours. We must prove that we are capable of shouldering 
the burdens that lie ahead, and of fulfilling the glowing 
ideals with which one name will for ever be associated; 
the name of Jawaharlal Nehru. 


NEHRU—SOME FACETS 


BY PROFESSOR J. L. KAUL 

When Gandhiji was assassinated on that fateful 
day of 30th January, 1948, and, to quote Jawaharlal 
himself, the light went out and there was darkness 
everywhere^ the indomitable Sarojini Naidu is said 
to have burst into the room at Birla house among 
the mourners who sat orphaned and lost in gloom. 
“What?” she asked, *‘Wouid you choose any other 
death for him ? Would you have him languish in 
bed with a protracted mortal illness 9 He lived a 
magnificent life and has died a glorious death.’' 
Panditji himself chided us on that occasion : "What 
is there to mourn for ? Surely to very, very few 
human beings in history could it have been given 
to find so much fulfilment in their own lives. He 
was sad for our failures and unhappy at not having 
raised India to greater heights.” 

Th ese words have significance for us today. For, 
if death is inevitable and must come when it must 
come, surely even in this tragic moment there is 
something to be thankful for : that our country, 
ancient and great in many ways, but fallen prostrate 
before foreign imperialist powers, humbled and feeling 
helpless with all her ambition and kinetic energy 
suppressed, should have reawakened from long stupor 
and begun shaking her manes and stirring her puissant 
arms and begun facing the world today as a young 
and dynamic nation—this surely is a matter for pride. 
And that it should have been given to us, to India 
and, in a particular sense, to Kashmir to give birth 
to one who should have had faith and energy so 
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powerfully to help in this reawakening, is surely 
something to be thankful for. There is a passage 
from George Bernard Shaw which Panditji quoted 
approvingly: “Many years ago,” says* he, “I read in 
the writings of George Bernard Shaw something that 
moved me and found an answering echo in my mind 
and heart. He wrote: ‘This is the true joy in life, 
the being used for a purpose recognized by yourself 
as a mighty one , the being thoroughly worn out 
before you and thrown on the scrap heap; the being 
a force of Nature instead of a feverish, selfish little 
clod of ailments and grievances, complaining that the 
world will not devote itself to making you happy,” 

Panditji has had this true joy in life as few 
have ever had, of having been used for a mighty 
purpose and thoroughly worn himself out before he 
passed away. Any country in the world would have 
reason to be proud of his advent (and indeed the 
world is expressing its thanks for his advent), but 
we have a greater reason surely. He was a valiant 
fighter for the freedom of his country and made 
great sacrifices. But there has been much more that 
distinguishes him and his life work. He repeatedly 
emphasized in his speeches and writings a few things 
which must be kept alive in our minds if we wc»uld 
honour his memory. 

•I 

First, he gave a world-context to our freedom 
movement. He bade us look at the world around, 
in the present as also in the past, and our freedom 
movement had a world perspective and became a 
world movement of anti-colonial and anti-imperialist 
forces, of the down-trodden and suffering masses 
against foreign domination. He stressed the organic 
connection between world events. This was a con¬ 
tribution peculiarly his own. 
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Secondly, he enriched the context of freedom 
itself. Undisturbed by situations which should have 
overwhelmed many, he thought straight and clear and 
never allowed the goal of freedom to be clouded. 
Political freedom was the biggest indispensible means 
but nonetheless only a means to the welfare state. 
The freedom of a country must remain incomplete 
without econmic and social freedoms. Time and again 
he stresses this fact. 

With a rare courage and opposition in high 
places and pressure groups notwithstanding, Panditji 
established planned economic developmeet for India 
and reformed the Hindu law of inheritance, succession 
and marriage to give equal rights to Hindu women. 
And Bharatamata is not a metaphysical concept or a 
supernatural entity. She is you and I and all of us, 
millions upon millions of us, who inhabit this vast 
country. And it is not for the few but for all, 
whoever and wherever they are and, perhaps, in 
a special sense, for the millions of the suppressed 
amongst us, for whom this freedom must have meaning 
and value. This, inevitably, leads to socialism, to 
freedom from want and exploitation, from ignorance 
and disease, to the right to education, work and 
wage and social security. This also leads inevitably 
to secularism, because freedom is indivisible and 
cannot be discriminatory. It must be for all, the 
citizens of a country and, indeed, for all the citizens 
of all the countries of the world, irrespective of 
caste, creed or colour. 

Thirdly, while a state cannot rule out force 
entirely, democratic persuasion and non-violence are 
oreferable to totalitarian coercion and violence. To- 
..erance and understanding between man and man, 
nation and nation, must be preferred, if results are 
Co be durable. In the context of today, peace is an 
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absolute necessity for India and the world, but “peace 
can be preserved not by surrender to aggression, not 
by compromising with evil and injustice but also 
not by talking and preparing for war.” “Even in 
resisting evil and aggression,” said he, “we have 
always to maintain the temper of peace and hold 
out the hand of friendship to those who may be 
opposed to us.” This is the moral and practical 
basis for pancksheel and peaceful co-existence of which 
he has been the co-author and forceful advocate. 

Fourthly, he has been the architect of modern 
India or, more precisely, he endeavoured to put India 
firmly on the path to modern progress. What did 
he mean ? He meant (and there was nothing mystic 
or vague about what he said) that organized religion 
or church must not be mixed up with politics; that 
caste and creed, language and region, must loosen 
their grip on our minds if we have to be free and 
united to face the challenge of future; that while 
widespread groups of village industries are necessary 
for large-scale employment, there can be no real 
well-being or advance in material standards in India 
without science and technology and the big factory; 
and. indeed without them, we cannot even maintain our 
freedom and independance as a nation. 

r 

This, to put it briefly, is the content of his 
speeches and writings. But they should not have 
meant so much had he not been a writer of deli¬ 
ghtful English prose; and it .would be but proper 
to touch lightly on some of the qualities of his 
writings. We would do well to remember that, even 
apart from the great and good work he did for his 
country and the world, it is through his writings 
that as time nasses, he will be known by the comiit^gj^ 
generations here as well as abroad. It is art, the 
charm of style and diction, that lends durability and 
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effectiveness to the ideas and thought-content of his 
writings. 


Those of us who were at school or college 
something during the second and third decades of 
the present century, especially in U. P., could hardly 
escape the disturbing impact of Non-cooperation 
Movement, The more sensitive and daring amongst 
us were soon drawn into the vortex of it while those 
of us who were timid and did not dare and take 
the tide at its flood were left behind securely 
stranded on our pensionable government jobs. But 
even we could not cut ourselves completely off from 
all chat was happening about us not only because 
the daily newspapers were there to report hartals 
and lathi-chaxges, defiance of laws and mass arrests 
but, more so, because there was politica/ literature 
of the day, books and pamphlets banned by the 
Government of the day, which we had to read to 
save our face. And, early in the twenties, the Nehrus 
were becoming a legend; and a slim handsome young 
Nehru, wandering among the ICisans, was beginning 
to be the students idol. He could sometimes be 
seen at Allahabad, dressed in the Khaddar uniform 
of a Congress volunteer, with a bearing, proud and 
erect, a face attractive but somewhat rigidly drawn 
up, and with a far-off look in his eves. 


A deeper and a more enduring understanding of 
the man and the movement he represented came, 
however, in the thirties with the publication of his 
books which he wrote in the leisure hours of his 
prison life, his Letters from a Father to his Daughter 

of Wofld History (1934-35); Jawahar 
Autobiography (1936); several collec- 

Months m Indta, From a Ptison Window, which followed 
in quick succession; and The Discovery of India (1945) 


(1930); Glimpses 
Lai Nehru: An 
tions of essays 
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They revealed a man with a fine quality and 
depth of mind, delicacy of feeling and a poet’s 
sensibility, in whom there was no pose nor self-pity 
t^or hate but a human kindliness and warmth and 
a passion for setting things right This facet of his 
many-faceted personality endeared him to us and we 
were delighted and eager to read all that he wrote 
and, through the charm of his writing, imbibed his 
ideas and deepened our understanding of what he 
stood for: freedom for his country and indeed, for 
all the oppressed and the down-trodden in our 
country and the world; equality of opportunity for 
all, irrespective of caste and creed and colour; and a 
modern rational and scientific outlook which, valuing 
what is valuable in tne past, yet has the courage 
to face the future which belongs to science and 
technology. 

While we had become familiar with the noble 
rhetoric and stentorian eloquence of the earlier 
political leaders, of Surenderanath Bannerje and Bipin 
Chandra Pal, we were, for the first time, introduced 
to a political writing which was simple, direct, almost 
biblical, in which there was nothing florid and vague 
or mystical. Here was, at his best, an economy and energy 
of expression, a style that was limpid, and the use 
of word, epithet and metaphor that was masterly. 
Here was a mind that ranged freely over the whole 
panorama of history and beyond to the pre-historical 
dim past and, at the same time, was agile enough to 
come to the present and look to the future which 
would be beetter and fuller and richer for all. 

Jawaharlal has a poet’s sensitiveness to his natural | 
surroundings, to flowers and birds and animals, to 
the vast fields and open skies and to “the call that^ ^ 
comes from stars,” to the varying moods of nature s- 
and to her calm permanence set off against. the 
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transitoriness of man and his work. If he is in Lucknow 
District Jail, he watches the skies and the clouds 
and how amazingly beautiful were their changing 
hues. 


To watch the changing clouds, like clime in clime ; 

Oh I sweet to lie and bless the luxury of time. 

He has seea and admired many a fine sunrise and 
sunset in the mountains and over the sea, and bathed 
in its glory and has felt stirred by its magnificance. 

“But in gaol there were no sunrises or sunsets 
to be seen, the horizon was hidden from us, and late 
in the morning the hotrayed sun emerged over our 
guardian walls. There were no colours anywhere, and 
our eyes hardened and grew dull at seeing always that 
same drab view of mud-coloured wall and barrack. 
They must have hungered for some light and shade 
and colouring and when the monsoon clouds sailed 
gaily by, assuming fantafstic shapes, and playing in a 
riot of colours, I gasped in surprised delight and 
watched them almost as if 1 was in a trance. Some¬ 
times the clouds would break, and one saw through an 
opening in them that wonderful monsoon phenomenon, 
a dark blue of an amazing depth, which seemed to 
be a portion of infinity”. 

He is almost at his best when he describes the 
c larrn of Kashmir, Kashmir is like some supremely 
beautiful woman, almost impersonal and above human 

f^ u * A there is the other aspect, a masculine one, 
orchard mountains and precipices; snow-capped peaks 
and glaciers, and cruel and fierce torrents. But 
essentially, it is elusive, dream-like and unreal, like 

f iVi desires that fill us and so seldom find 

□Ifilment. It is like the face of the beloved that 
one sees in a dream and fades away on awakening.” 
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• whole chapter on “Animals in Prison’’ 

in nis Autobiography wherein he observes with sympathy 
all these, ‘creeping or crawling or flying insects” with 
some of whom he had an inadvertent tiff but who 
put up a brave fight in defence of their temporary 
home and we respected each other.’’ 

To the little descriptive details of common objects 
and familiar sights, he lends a deepet quality of 

philosophical reflection and, indeed, a cosmic vision 
For instance; 


Time is a strange, elusive companion for us, but 
naemory s tricks are strange still, the haunting memory 
of things long forgotten, the sudden and fleeting 
glimpses into the world of the unconscious, the faint 
impress of the early days of the race and of humanity 
itself. Very old are we men, and the whisper of Eve’s 
nightingales still sounds m our ears and dreams of 

Eden disturb us, and the tragedies of past ages bear 
us down”. 

He is equally masterly at pen-portraits, for instance, 
of Gandhiji and his own great father ; and can equally 
impressively desctibe the Reign of Terror when the 
“tumbrils creaked and rumbled over the cobble-stones 
of Paris streets and there were daily journeyes to 
the guillotine, or London in suspense, on the eve of 
Munich ; the eager expectancy of the monsoon coming 
to Bombay, the lure of mountains, the solitude and 
silence of the hills, or the vast multitudes of people 
pulsating with life and hope. 

Panditji’s prose is admirably matched to all occa¬ 
sions. For instance: Speaking of Kamla’s death, he 
writes, “within a few minutes that fair body and that 
lovely face, which used to smile so often and so well, 'V,. 
were reduced to ashes”. A few simple words half 
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reveal and half restrain a volume of personal sorrow, 
with tenderness but without sentimentality. Whenever 
he speaks of Gandhiji, his prose becomes classical: 

“A little man came who looked straight into his 
(the Indian peasant's) eyes and deep into his shrunken 
heart, and sensed his long agony. And there was 
magic in that look, and a fire in his touch, and in 
his voice there was understanding and a yearning 
and abounding love and faithfulness unto death”. 

Or, again: 

“And then Gandhi came. He was like a powerful 
current of fresh air that made us stretch ourselves 
and take deep breaths; like a beam of light that 
pierced the darkness and removed the scales from our 
eyes; like a whirlwind that upset many things, but 
most of all the working of people’s minds. He did 
not descend from the top; he seemed to emerge from 
millions of India...Get off the backs of these peasants 
and workers, he told us. all you who live by their 
exploitation; get rid of the system chat produces this 
poverty and misery. Political freedom took new shape 
then and acquired a new content The essence of his 
teaching was fearlessness and truth and action allied to 
mese, always keeping the welfare of the masses in view. 
The duminent impulse in India under British rule 
was that of fear pervasive, oppressing, strangling fear ; 
ear of the army, the police, the widespread secret 
service; fear of the official class ; fear of laws meant to 
suppress and of prison; fear of the landlord’s agent* 
tea^r of the moneylender j fear of unemployment’, 
and starvation, which were always on the threshold. 
It was against this allpervading fear that Gandhi’s 
quiet and determined voice was raised : Be not afraid 

Was It so simple as all that? Not quite And yet 

ear builds its phantoms which are more fearsome than 
rea ity itself; and reality, when calmly analysed and 
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its consequences willingly accepted, loses much of its 
terror.” 

He can be simple and impassioned and exalted 
when the occasion demands: 

“Long years ago we made a tryst with destiny, 
and now the time comes when we shall redeem our 
pledge, not wholly or in full measure but very sub¬ 
stantially. At the stroke of the midnight hour, when 
the world sleeps, India will awake to life and freedom. 
A moment comes, which comes but rarely in history, 
when we step out from the old to the new, when 
an age ends, and when the soul of a nation, long 
suppressed, finds utterance. It is fitting that at this 
solemn occasion we take the pledge of dedication to 
the service of India and her people and to the still 
larger cause of humanity’’, 

“How amazing is this spirit of man! In spite of 
innumerable failings, man, throughout the ages, has 
sacrificed his life and all he held dear for an ideal, 
for truth, for faith, for country and honour. That 
ideal may change, but that capacity for self-sacrifice 
continues, and, because of that, much may be forgiven 
to him and it is impossible to lose hope for him In 
the midst of disaster, he has not lost his dignity or 

his faith in the values he cherished. Plaything of 

nature’s mighty forces, less than a speck of dust in 
this vast universe, he has hurled defiance at the 
elemental powers, and with his mind, cradle of revolu¬ 
tion, sought to master them. Whatever gods there 

be, there is something godlike in man, as there is 

also something of the devil in him.” 

He can for effect employ humour, and gentle irony 
and even satcasm as when he talks of the Indian 
Liberals or. in a more sustained vein, as in A Window 
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in Prison and Prison Land. Of the Indian Liberals he 


says 


“ They are strong only in negation. They see 
error everywhere and attempt to avoid it, and hope 
that in doing so they will find the truth. Truth for 
them indeed always has been between two extremes.... 
If there was an argument as to whether the earth 
was flat or round, probably they would condemn both 
these extreme views and suggest tentatively that it 
might be square or elliprical ...The leading characteristic 
of the party and the distinguishing feature, if it can 
be considered so, is thus moderation in every thing, 
good and bad. 

'■ In moderation placing all ray glory 

While Tories call me Whig and Whigs a Tory ” 

This is how in his Autobiography and Discovery of 
India and other writings, whenever the occasion is 
apt, he quotes poetry to illumine or reinforce the 
description or the point he wishes to make. For, he 
was a confirmed reader and a lover of books, and 
he carried a box full of them. On his journeys, taking 
(as he says) always far more than he could possibly 
read. For, “ it is a comforting feeling to have books 
around us even though one may net read.” He was 
a lover of poetry and, I wonder, if, about 20 years 
ago, any but an exceptional professor of English in 
the Indian Universities, was as much abreast of modern 
and contemyorary poetry as he was, 1 hough he had 
the modesty to write to me (Allahabad, 1945) that 
in poetry “he felt out of depth.” Among his nume¬ 
rous enthusiams was that for the spread of libraries 
which, he hoped, would develop the reading habit 
among the people, for, said he, ‘ It is disgraceful for 
any country that very few people should read books. 
Book reading is an influence powerful in its quality, 
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provided one knew how to read and what to read”. 
From their very inception. Panditji guided the policies 
of the Sahitya Akademi and the National Book Trust 
and helped them to achieve their objectives of pub¬ 
lishing good books in large editions at low cost. 

The quality of his mind and personality, his depth 
and range, are revealed by whatever he wrote and 
even by his speeches. His mind is too liberal to appreciate 
a dogmatic method of approach to life's problems ; he 
is too tolerant and forgiving and humane to be ruthless. 
If he is making a statement or drawing a conclusion, 
he instantly limits the denotation by a proviso. If 
he speaks of religion as it is practised and of its 
“ superstitious practices and dogmatic beliefs, its element 
of magic and uncritical credulousness,” he must imm¬ 
ediately speak also of religion having supplied some 
deeply felt inner need of human nature, of having 
given a set of values to human life and having pro¬ 
duced many fine types of men and women (but here 
again, he must limit the denotation) as was as “bigoted, 
narrow-minded, cruel tyrarts.’’ While Marx’s general 
analysis of social development seems to have been 
remarkably correct, yet life is too complicated and, 
as far as we can understand it in our present state 
of knowledge, too illogical for it to be confined within 
the four corners of a fixed doctrine. In the solution 
of the problems of “individual and social life, of harmo¬ 
nious living, of a proper balancing of an individual’s 
inner and outer life, of an adjustment of the relations 
between individuals and between groups, the method 
of science must be followed. But it is obvious that 
there is “a vast unknown region all around us, and 
science, with its magnificent achievements, knew little 
enough about it, though it was making tentative approa¬ 
ches in that direction. Probably also, the normal methods 
of science, its dealing with the visible world and the 
processes of life, were not wholly adopted to the psychical. 
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the artistic, the spiritual, and other elements of the 
visible world. Life does not consist entirely of what 
we; see and hear and feel, the visible world which 
is undergoing change in time and space; it is conti¬ 
nually couching an invisible world of other, and possibly 
more stable or equally changeable elements, and no 
thinking person can ignore this invisible world. ** Or, 
take the problem of ends and means. 

“ Ends and means ; were they tied up inseparably, 
acting and reacting on each other, the wrong means 
distorting and sometimes even destroying the end in 
view ? But the right means might well be beyond 
the capacity of infirm and selfish human nature, 

“What then was one to do ? Not to act was a 
complete confession of failure and a submission to 
evil; to act meant often enough a compromise with 
some form of that evil, with all the untoward conse¬ 
quences that such compromises result in.“ 

How, then, can one sum up one's life's philosophy ? 

‘‘The future is dark, uncertain. But we can see 
part of the way leading to it and can tread it with 
firm steps, remembering that nothing that can heppen 
IS likely to overcome the spirit of man which has 
survived so many perils; remembering also that life, 
for all its ills, has joy and beauty, and that we can 
always wander, if we know how, in the enchanted 
woods of nature.'’ And, he approvingly quotes from 
the t horus From Bacckae of Euripides (Gilbert Murray’s 
translation): 

"What else is wisdom ? What of man’s endeavour 

Or God’s high grace, so lovely and so great ? 

To stand from- fear set free, to breathe and wait; 

To hold a hand uplifted over Hate; 

And shall not Loveliness be loved for ever ?*’ 
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Panditji had this wisdom; he was singularly free 
• .from “two of the worst faults of human nature. Hate 
and Fear,” as Winston Churchill, who had no cause 
to love him, frankly admits in the epilogue of his 
The Second World War (abridged edition). He was 
a man of great courage, he had a remarkable resilience 
c of mind, and he always aimed at a whole view of 
, life in the context of the long panorama of history. 
From these great gifts, there did not necessarily flow 
qualities that much smaller men possess: a certain 
ruthlessness and promptness and irrevocability of 
decision which, some strongly feel, he should have 
•possessed as an administrator in the high office of 
a Prime Minister. He hitched his wagon to the star 
but sometimes, ■ since it was a bullock-cart and not 
an aerial chariot, the wagon got stuck in the mud, 
■and he grew impatient and annoyed; but those res¬ 
ponsible for making the path smooth and clear of 
mud, knew that they would be forgiven. And they 
-were forgiven. He would neither distrust nor mistrust 
anyone, and as some hold, thus it came to pass that 
the very co-author of Panchsheel stabbed him in the 
^back,. and,' as he had the disarming candour and rare 
courage to admit, shook him out of his world of 
:make-believe. • 

-The Indian tradition measures man by what he 
is .rather than by what he does, by the quality of 
,raind ■ rather than by mere deed. The Gita says, 
‘‘Action is superior to inaction karma jyayo hy akar~ 
manat but it is inferior to huddhiyoga union with buddhi: 
doorena hy awaram karma buddhiyogat* For, though 
there- have been emancipated men of action like 
Janaka and others and Gandhi of our times jtvanmukta 
Janakadaya, action of ordinary men is only the 
outward expression of their desire-nature, of mind 
united to senses (that is, at the level of lower 
and' not the level of buddhi). Judged thus, Nehru is 
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great fcecause of his selfless dedication to high ideals 
for the welfare of all, lokas an graham. For it may be 
unorthodox to say it but it must be said that, though 
he accomplished much it is more by the ideals that 
he stood for, the hopes and aspirations of a whole 
people that he symbolised, and by the quality of 
mind and personality, rather than by what he achieved, 
that he and his work should be Judged today. 
But, whatever the future judgment may be, there 

can be no doubt that (to quote • his own loving 
epitaph)- 

“This was a man who with all his mind and 
heart loved India and the Indian people; and they, 

in turn, gave him their love most abundantly and 
extravagantly"'. , ‘ . ’ 
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JAWAHARLAL NEHRU AND 
THE REVOLUTION OF SCIENCE IN INDIA 

DR. S. M. DAS 

Few people knew the exact role played by 
Jawaharlal Nehru in the recent revolution of sciei.ce 
in India, for it is now an accepted fact that in 
quality and quantity, in application and generalisation, 
in achievement and dissemination, in science education 
and specialisation, Indian science has undergone a 
complete revolution since August 1947, when we 
declared our Independence. If the doubling period 
of science in the world now is around 15 years (as 
accepted by most men of science today), then India 
has certainly entered the scientific revolution in the 
world. As Dr. Kothari says, “So rapid is the pace 
of scientific progress that a scientific paper was oft< n 
out of date by the time it was in print (usually 

one to two years),. ...and a graduate was almost 

obsolescent on the day of his graduation’". 

Nehru was not only in favour of rapid advance¬ 
ment of science in the country but always stressed 
the need to develop what he called ‘A Scientific 
Temper" in the country, to help solve not only the 
economic but also social and political problems. He 
said “It was essential to study and understand 
science if the country was • to be pulled out from 
the depths of poverty and ignorance and brought 
up to the middle of the 20ch century. A man with ^ 
a scientific outlook was bound to approach every ^ 
problem with a sense of objectivity and reasonableness"’. 
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While addressing the first annual meeting of the 
Indian Parliamentary and Scientific Committee, organi¬ 
sed by him last year, he said. “When I speak of 
modernising India I do not mean that people should 
sever their connections with the past, bnt they must 
try to catch up with the rest of the world which 
was fast changing due to the rapid advance of science 
and technology,*’ 

He maintained, “The general realisation in India 
about the importance of science and technology was 
growirg and more and more students were tauing to 
technical and scientific subjects. But it would not 
be true to say that the background of general thin¬ 
king in India was governed by a scientific approach. 

Enormous changes had been brought about by science 
and its ramifications in the last 50 years, and - the 
whole context of life was changing. After 25 or 50 
years even greater changes, not merely in trip to 
moon or space research, would come about affecting 
human life.” Further 

‘‘In order to participate in this movement, India 
has to build herself up in the scientific and technical 
spheres. At the same time unless a scientific temper 
in all fields of activity is developed, the advance 
we make may not be wholly good’’. 

Exactly one year back, while opening the new 
Punjab University Library, he again stressed: ‘‘The 
people of the country must keep pace with the fast 
changing world. Science and technology had brought 
about a great revolution in the mind of man. We can 
keep pace with more advanced nations if we bring into 
use more and more of science and technology,’* 

But the role of Jawaharlal Nehru in the revolu¬ 
tion of science in India has been far more incisive 
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and practical than mere speeches or formation of 
committees. He was the prime policy mover in every 
scientific effort and advance in the country since 1947. 

H is first step was the organisation, with Shanti Swaroop 
Bhatnagar as his aide, of the All India National 
Research Laboratories or Institutes, of which 2l had 
been already instituted before his death. Each one* 
of the Central Research Institutes has a staff of over 
100 specialised research scientists, the institutes specialis¬ 
ing in^ such a wide range of subjects, as Drugs, 
Leather, Chemical, Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, 
Civil Engineering, Physics, Medicine, Architecture, 
Roads and Floods, etc, etc. Thus for the first time in 
India large funds were allocated for pure and applied 
scientific reseach, each research Institute producing 
about 200 original scientific papers a year or a total 
of 4,000 original papers a year has been almost 
guaranteed. Whatever the quality of many of these 
papers, there is no question of some of these being 
contributions to science on an international standard 
recognised as such in the advanced countries of the 
world. 

# r 

While elaborating on the role of National 
laboratories Mr. Chagla stated at Madras, "India could 
not go on expecting financial and economic help from 
the U. K. the U S.A, and the U.S.S. R. all our lives. 

We have to throw away these props and stand on 

our own economic feet. This can be done only if 

we are not compelled to import things for which we 

have to pay foreign exchange of which we are so 

short . .The important purpose for which the 

various National Laboratories had been set up was 
to ‘make the country economically and industrially 
self supporting. Thanks to the researches done by^ 
the Central Leather Research Institute, there was no ^ 
longer any need to import leather or leather goods. 
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Instead, India was now exporting a large quantity of- 
leather and leather goods/' 

s 

Then again the enlargement of the scope of the 
Indian Council of Agriculture Research (I. C. A. R.), 
the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research 
(C.S.I.R.) with allotment of 250-300 research scholar¬ 
ships every year to young researchers, has been a 
fillip for the revolution of science in India. Not 
only that, the I.C.A,R. and C.S.I.R. scientific publica¬ 
tions (journals, books and pamphlets) are mouthpieces 
for applied science in India, and have won recognition 
all over the world. 

The University Grants Commission, although an 
autonomous body was created by the inspiration of 
Jawaharlal Nehru, and is now serving as the main 
source of help in establishing new Post-Graduate 
Research Departments in all Universities, including 
Kashmir University. By giving special grants for 
organisation of scientific research in Universities it 
has enabled poor states in the country to go ahead 
with research programmes which they would otherwise 
have been unable to do. But the mainspring of the 
scientific revolution in universities has been due to 
the two-pronged drive for research, one by subsidising 
retention of old retired men in their own depart¬ 
ments and the other by providing senior and junior 
U.G.C, fellowships to meritorious researchers through¬ 
out the country. 

Not satisfied with science for the few at higher 
levels, Nehru initiated a search plan for new science 
talent in the country, right from school level. About 
370 Higher Secondary students from 87 schools 
participated in Science Tests at Delhi in April this 
year, when the first ten were awarded scholarships 
and 7 others certificates of merit, as well as a book 
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allo 5 vance of Rs, 100/- a year for 3 years. This programme 
was sanctioned for extension to other states of the 
country. The scheme not only helps to spot budding 
Scientists but also to develop interest in science. 
Besides, adoption of new science teaching methods at 
secondary school stage was advocated in four annual 
Summer Institutes for science teachers. The idea that 
the new science teaching should be broad-based, to 
usher in the ‘Scientific Temper’ in the country, 
originated entirely with Nehru Finally, a panel for 
science education in secondary schools was constituted 
to draw up a programme for inclusion in the fourth 
five-year plan, and to lay down specifications and 
standards for science equipment and apparatus for schools. 

It is mainly due to these widespread measures to 
advance science in India that from a meagre 1.500 
scientific research workers in 1947, there are at present 
over 15 000 persons engaged in scientific research. 
And Nehru remarked at a conference of scientists and 
educationists in August 1963, '"That this number {cf 
researchers) should be doubled in the next five years"' 
The conference also welcomed the measures raken for 
implementation of the Scientific Policy Resolution 

of the Government initiated by Nehru, and expressed 
its appreciation of the Government’s interest in the 
promotion of scientific research. Dr Kothari Chairman 
of the U.G C, also remarked “that strengthening of 
the Universities, specially at the Post-Graduate and 
research level, should be a key point in ths plan and 
pattern of development of the country’s resources in 
talent and facilities. In the context of the present 
level of facilities, the layout on the Universities should 
be at least doubled in five years. 

In the modern world the Universities have made 
by for the largest contribution to fundamental science. 
This has given a new status and significance to the 
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place and role of Universities in national economy. 
Universities also provided a reasonably good barometer 
to the standard of science and technology in the 
country. Although f andit Nehru spent a good amount 
of the country’s national income on the establishment 
and running of the twenty or so National Laboratories, 
the total scientific research and development expenditure 
on Universities has not been on the same scale. The 
U.S A, and the U K. spend almost 2.8% of its national 
income on scientific research development, while in 
India we are still aspiring to spend 1% of the total 
income. 

But by for the most important revolution in Indian 
science has been the establishment of Atomic Energy 
plant at Trombay and the institution of the Atomic 
Energy Commission (of which Jawaharlal Nehru was 
sometime chairman), under the guidance of Dr* Bhaba, 
F.R.S. With his mind fixed on world peace and 
peaceful coexistence of nations Jawaharlal stated 
categorically throughout his last years that India would 
never explode an atomic bomb in spite of it being 
capable now of doing so. The entire energies and 
resources of the Atomic Energy Commission have been 
diverted to the peaceful uses of . atomic energy in 
India for the benefit of man and his dependents. It 
was thus that Dr. Bhaba was elected Chairman of 
the International Atomic Energy Conferences and despite 
the presence of atomic scientists from more advanced 
countries of. the world, he had the greatest acclaim 
and respect at these conferences. We now stand 
third ill the world in atomic resources and fifth in 
production of atomic energy. If that is not a 
‘Scientific revolution,’ occurring within a span of 10 
years, then we may assure that even the western 
countries have had no scientific revolution. We have 

covered 30 years research of the West in just under 
10 years. 
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. . Science was in the very blood of Jawaherlal Nehru. 
All his speeches, utterances, and actions, sprang from 
a scientific analysis of facts and a scientific approach 
to problems. No doubt he imbibed the scientific temper 
at Harrow from 1930 and later at Cambridge where 
.he did his Natural Sciences Tripos in 1919. I shudder 
to think what India would have been today without 
this mass injection of science in to the nation by 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 

From persoual experience I can vouchsafe that he 
never ignored the call of science in whatever, corner 
or level of country it might be. He would personally 
attend Scientific Congresses and Conferences and was 
■Patron-in-Chief of the Indian Science Congress till 
his. ^death. His speaches at the opening functions of 
National Institutes and Science laboratories are a model 
of elucidation of science and its application to the 
country, emulated by many not so gifted in scientific 
temper. 


His helping hand for Indian science was always 
at every one’s beck and call. One of my students, 
who was inspired by science (Zoology) got an assistant- 
ship in U.S.A. after his Ph. D. Unfortunately he was 
so poor he could not collect his passage money. I 
put up his case before Jawaharlal and to my surprise 
he immediately granted him 3,000/- rupees as passage 
money from the Prime Minister’s Fund, Today the 
young scientist is working in India as pool officer 
after another Ph. D. from U.S.A. 

I , 

The training of young scientists abroad and their 
utilisation in India was a priority with Nehru. 
He cut short many a red tape to allow scholars to 
go abroad, provided they had secured a seat in an 
Institute of Science. He struck at the root cause of the 
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non-return of many Indian Scientists from abroad, due 
to non-availablity of jobs in their specialisations in 
the country. He promised jobs to all specialists who 
returned to India, by forming a Scientific Workers 
Pool in which they were appointed as Pool Officers 
on salaries according to merit,, ranging from 3t 0 to 
bOO rupees. There were as many as six hundred Pool 
Officers in 1964 in India, and the research work they 
are doing should be .of. paramount importance .to-the 
country. 

Many more instances of Nehru’s role in the scientific 
revolution in India could be quoted. The Bhakra and 
other Dams for electricity and irrigation, the Giant 
Astronomical Laboratory and Telescope at Kodai Kanal, 
the modern observatories at Naini Tal (which tracks 
the movements of space-vehicles and space-rockets 
accurately) the proposed giant telescope research labora¬ 
tory at Gulmarg, Kashmir, and the obsevatories at 
Dehra Dun, Alipore, etc., have all been newly planned 
or renovated to make them modern in every sense. 
The recent Air Missile Plant at Hyderabad (to 
manufacture air-to-air missiles and air-borne radar 
equipment), the Bhilai and Bokaro Steel plants, the 
Chittaranjan Plant (to manufacture railway engines), 
the MIG-21 project at Nasik and Koraput, the Penicillin 
plant at Pimpri etc, are all due to the initiative taken 
by Nehru to bring American and Russian scientists 
to co-operate with our efforts in modern production. 
And this has succeeded mainly due to his policy of 
consistent non-alignment to any of the great powers 
or nations The recent successful Scientific Indian 
Ocean Expedition is still another example of this policy. 

But in all these travails of science and specialisa¬ 
tion Jawaharlal never lost sight of the basic human 
values and general education. He invited many a general 
educationist from abroad to usher in general education 
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for science students in our universities and science 
institutes. He never lost sight of the role of India 
in world history and declared; “W^e are in a kind of 
watershed in history and even in science. Are the 
advances that are being made intended ultimately for 
the good of humanity or will they lead to conflicts 
on a tremendous scale and disaster ? It is very difficult 
to prophesy, because all manner cf tactors come in, 
including the factor of human beings”. 



Posing specially for the University Review are : 

1. Our Scholar—Chancellor, who has the interest of 
the University at heart. 

2. Our Liberal minded Pro-Cha ncellor, who is a 
great patron of the University, 

3. Our Vice-Chancellor, who has instilled new life into 
the University, 
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JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


AND 

SOCIO—ECbNOMIC PLANNING IN INDIA 

BY 

M. L. MISRI 


[Note :— This paper was read out at the inaugural 
function of the Readers’ Forum, A. S. College, Srinagar 
on 17-9*1964.3 

Jawaharlal Nehru’s approach to the problems of 
social reconsturction in India was permeated by scientific 
temper and a sense of history in contradistinction to 
the more or less ‘ideational’ culture traits prevalent 
in our soctety. 

India has given rise to a host of thinkers from 
times immemorial, but modern Indian thinking has to 
take Nehru as its point of departure for, it was he 
who gave new dimensions and depth to our nascent 
nationalism, turning it decisively to modernity. 

Intellectual reaction and revolt against the British 

policy of reducing Indians into hewers of wood and 
drawers of water started in the mid-l9th century and 
found its culmination in the writings and speeches 
of Jawaharlal Nehru. It would not be possible to 

delineate the historic role of Nehru unless one has 

at least a synoptic view of the evolution of socio¬ 
economic ideas in India. 
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I 

The British system of administration and education 
led to the growth of a middle class and an educated 
elite which in course of rime got steeped in western 
attitudes and values and imbibed active ‘sensate’ culture 
mentality. The new middle class of the 19th century 
craved for the - material well-being of the country 
and resented its economic and political exploitation. 
Thus the economic thought of leading Indian intelletuals 
like Naoro Ji, Gokhale, Ranade, and R, C. Dutt was 
surcharged with intense feelings of nationalism. 

' Gandhi Ji carried this intellectual upsurge further 
in the ‘twenties. He was essentially a utopian socialist 
and the most distinguishing features of his economic 
doctrines were, (ij the decentralisation of the means 
of production, (ii) trusteeship, and (iii) the develop¬ 
ment of self-contained villages and cottage industries. 
Gandhi Ji was deeply imbued with humanism. That 
moulded his economic thinking which was mainly a 
reaction against the growth of industrialisation and the 
concommitant evils, viz., machinery, exploitation, endless 
wants, class-war, violence etc. These evils have been 
summarised in the following words:— 

“The social problem, in the particular form it 
now assumes in every country with a Eurpean civilisa¬ 
tion, arose as a consequence of the factory system. 
The simultaneous growth of population and wealth 
without this increased wealth appearing to benefit the 
bulk of the population in proportion to the effort it has 
supplied for its production; the two classes, of which 
the one increases in numbers and the other in wealth; 
of which the one earns, by increasing labour, only a 
precarious subsistence wage, while the other enjoys 
the benefits of a refined civilisation; these conditions 
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are everywhere followed by the same movement of 
thought and feeling.” 

(Montoux, P., ‘‘The Industrial Revolution in the 
Eighteenth Century”, P. 28). 

Gandhi Ji’s programme of economic reconstruction 
did not find favour with the younger generation of 
political leaders including Pandit Nehru, Subhash Bose 
and other. This group of leaders believed .that the 
economic problems facing the country could be solved 
by introducing radical institutional and technical changes 
into the economy. Thus the A. I, C. C., Resolution 
of May, 1929, declared that “in order to remove the 
poverty and misery of the Indian people and to 
ameliorate the conditions of the masses it is essential 
to make revolutionary changes in the .present 
economic and social structure of society and to remove 
gross inequalities.*’ The Karachi Resolution (1931) went 

further and emphatically declared that “the state 
shall own or control key industries and services, 
mineral resources, water-ways, shipping and other means 
of transport”. 

It may be recalled here that those were the years 
when the countries of the “free world” were recover¬ 
ing from the economic blizzard that had overtaken 
them in 1929-30 and as a result of which their out¬ 
put and national incomes had reached the lowest, ebb. 
Also, those were the years when the world came to 
know of the advances of Soviet industry and science 
as a result of planning. These two factors exercised 
a great influence on shaping economic thinking in India. 
Thereafter, Nehru and Subhash Bose became the 
votaries of planned economic development in India. 

In 1938 the Indian National Congress set up a 
National Planning Committee with Nehru as its 
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Chairman. The Committee was charged with the task 
of preparing the blue-print of a plan for the economic 
development of India. The outbreak of the second world 
war and the political up-heavals that shook India in 
1942, interrupted the work of the committe so. that 
it could submit its report only as late as 1948. 

II 

Immediately after the achievement of independence 
the Government of India set up the Planning Commission 
with Jawaharlal Nehru as Chairman. The work and 
reports of the commission bear the indelible imprint 
of Nehru’s ‘charismatic’ personality. Planning in India 
came to be based on a social philophy as well as the 

stark realities of economic situation. 

» 

The social philosoph.y underlying the various plans 
in India is the transformation of the social structure. 
The social system of our country has tended to 
perpetuate a low level of social and economic activity, 
living, and aspirations. The apex of the social structure 
is dominated by a small class of wealthy land-owners, 
merchants and speculators. This class has the reputation of 
living a life of “conspicuous consumption” and maintains 
its position by exploitation, corruption and graft. At 
the bottom of the social hierarchy are the millions 
of rural and urban workers, artisans, craftsmen and 
other low income groups. These millions have little 
or no opportunity to improve their lot. 

The social order in India is further vitiated by 
the ramifications of clans and castes and the joint 
family system. All these are dead-weights, hamper 
initiative and the spirit of enterprise and social 
mobility. 

That this effete social system is to be replaced 
by a new and viable social structure based on freedom 
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and cooperation is implicit in the plans. These social 
changes, however, are to be effected smoothly, without 
force and violence, 1 he new social order is to be 
a moving one, but harmonious also. In addition, the 
new social order is to be based on democracy with 
a positive economic and social content. Nehru told 
Parliament in 1952, “when we calk of political democracy 
we must remember that it no longer has the particular 
significance it hand in the 19th century, for instance. 
If it is to have any meaning political _ democracy 
must gradually, or if you like quickly, lead to economc 
democracy. If the economic inequality in the country 
remains, the political democracy and all the adult 
sufferages in the world cannot bring adout real 

democracy.all individuals in India should have equal 

opportunities of growth from birth upwards and equal 
opportunities of work according to capacity”. Implied 
in this statement is the rejection of the doctrine of 
laissez-faire. ? . . ' ' 

* * j I 

Economic democracy can be achieved by a :State 
committed to the welfare of the . people. But that 
. by itself would not suffice. State activity and inter¬ 
vention needs must have a definite purpose and 
motivation. Hence the emphasis on socialism, which 
by definition is a higher order of society,, Nehru 
said, “The picture I have in' mind definitely and 
absolutely is a socialistic picture of society—(which 
means) largely that the means of production shall be 
socially-owned and controlled for the benefit of society.” 
It is in pursuance of this ideal that the Planning 
Commission has been laying a great emtphasis on 
the dispersal of economic power and on the reduc¬ 
tion of disparities in incomes. The “systematic and 
progressive widening of the public sector and a reorien- 
tion and subordination of the prive profit sector to 
the needs of a planned public profit economy” are 
considered as the main levers to bring about the 
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socialistic society- The phrase ‘‘planned public profit 
economy” need not cause jitters because according to 
an eminent thinker “ the structural focus of the 
orientation to profit—has some place in every social 
system.” 

* ^ * 

The new social order and the plans will lead 
to the industrialisation of the country. Along with 
•industrialisation will come rationality, science and 
technology. But Nehru cautioned that technology 
should be introduced gently so that the equilibrium 
of the society would not be upset all atonce and 
the human touch lost. Pandit Nehru did not 

want a complet break with the past traditions of 
Indian culture “the great inheritance that has been 
and is ours ” On the other hand, he wanted to 
“combine it with the present and extend it to the 
future, to break from . it where it cannot be so 
united to make of all this the pulsating and vibra¬ 
ting material for thought and action—.” In other 

words, the plans aim at striking a balance between 
material values and human values Underlying this 
approach is the awareness that material progress, 

though good in so far as it goes, often leads to 

dehumanised social relations} neurosis and spiritual 
stagnation. Social scientists hold divergent views 
about the compatibility of traditions with technologi¬ 
cal changes. Thus K. W. Kapp says, “Indeed the 
traditional culture patterns may be so strong and 
may possess such vitality that they actually have 
the power to arrest and ultimately to exhaust the 
momentum of economic growth. The often discoura- 
gingly slow progress lends support to Veblen‘s position 
that ' institutionsalised tradition may ‘contaminate’ 
soci-economic reforms and prevent them from atta- 
tining full fruition.” (“Hindu Culture and Economic 
Development,” Page 3.) The approach embodied in 
this statement is based on western experience where 
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the growth of cityculture threw all the traditional 
values and symbols into the dust-bin of history- 
The results of this have not been enviable on the 
human plane, These are summed up in the following 
words “—man’s feeling of homelessness, of alienation 
has been intensified in the midst of the bureaucra¬ 
tised, impersonal mass society. He has come to feel 
himself an outsider within his own human society. 
He is trebly alienated : a stranger to God, to nature 
and to the gigantic social apparatus that supplies 
•his material wants—but the worst and final .form of 
alienation, towards which indeed the others tend is 
man’s alienation from his own self.’’ I William Barret, 
"Irrational Man”, pages 30-31). 

Pandit Ji’s faith in Indian traditions has to be 
read in the context of the “alienation’’ of man in a 
technical civilisation. According to him the plans 
should lay "due stress on moral, human and spiritual 
values which give meaning to economic progress.” 
Tn other words, the aim is to enculture a new 
value-oriented personality. A sense of belonging is 
essential to the growth of such a personality. In 
India the group is the basic social unit and the 
motivational factor in the social situation is the 
group-directed pattern oi. values and aspirations. Group 
action is governed by traditional values, though the 
archaic rituals and myths associated with traditions 
vanish under the pressure of science and technology, 
thereby reducing the hiatus between the two. Group 
actions spring from a larger miliue of social purposes 
and therein precisely lies their vitality. The plans 
in India are committed to the building of a society 
"which is fundamentally integrated from within and 
derives its strength from common values and a sense 
of shared citizenship”. This calls for collective en¬ 
deavours and group action can prcvide the new mode 
of participation in social life. 
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J Be that as it may% traditions find expression in 
the. glorification of the past. Such ‘‘romanticism’’can 
generate solidarity and.'purposefulness and help economic 
^change. In Japan the Meiji Revolution was successful 
in romanticising some of the spirit of old Japan (Bushido) 
and at the same time she adopted western institutions, 
:This helped the transformation of the Japanese economy. 
.W^e, in India are in dire need of emotional cohesion 
and the appeal to preserve traditional heritage {like 
secularism, and the power to assimilate the best in 
other cultures) emanates from this over-riding consider*- 
tion. But national “romanticism"’’ should not degenerate 
.into a sterile imitation of ! anachronistic symbols. 
Pandit Ji therefore always decried revivalism and 
rightly so. 

' The plans are full of emphasis- on the develop¬ 
ment of human personality. Pandit Ji wrote while 
laying down the-, objectives of planned development 
in the Third Plan Report, “there is a certain rythm 
of' expansion in the development of the people and 
.a sense of enterprise and achievement comes to them. 
.They are conscious of a purpose in life and have- a 
feeling of being participants in the making of history. 
Ultimately it is the development of the human being 
and the human personality that counts. Planning involves 
material investment; even more important is the 
investment in man”. It is indeed refreshing to find 

such a profound concern for man.this “organisation 

man’’, totally “estranged,” “alienated,” and “dabunked” 
in a technical civilisation! This concern for man is 
historically inevitable. 1 he new social order envisaged 

by the plans needs new social characters.technologists, 

scientists, technicians and social engineers. The various 
developmental projects in India cannot succeed unless" 
the energies of people are harnessed for work in 
an unprecedented manner. To build the necessary 
social characters, investment in man is essential. In 
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* 

concrete terms it means the disemination of knowledge 
and the opening oiit of opportunities and perspectives. 
Education (science, technical and general) has therefore 
been receiving proper attention at the hands of the 
planners. 

In brief, the social philosophy guiding the planned 
effort in India is the evolution of a new social order 
based on new social purposes, new prime-movers and 
new values and symbols, in which the new man could 
find fulfiment. 


Ill 

Pandit Nehru was not an economist in the 
academic sense of the term, but his intuitive mind left 
him in no doubt that India could survive as a nation 
only if she developed an independent and self-reliant 
economy. 

All the under-developed countries of the world, 
India including, have a common task facing them,'viz, 
the upliftment of their economies from the vicious 
circle of poverty and stagnation. Among all these 
countries India wasthe first to accept economic 
planning as the main mechanism of development. The 
credit for this .goes to Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Indian economy is in a “hump” and the crucial 
task facing it is to achieve the “take-off” period as 
rapidly as possible. According to Rostow “the take¬ 
off is the interval when the old blocks and resistances 
to steady growth are finally overcome. The forces 
making for economic progress which (in the past) 
yielded bursts and enclaves of modern activity, expand 
and come to dominate society. Growth iDecomes 
its normal condition.” During the “take-off” the 
rate of effective investment and savings should rise from 
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five percent of the national income to ten percent or 
more. Besides, in the take-off period the other necessary 
conditions “are the development of one or more subs¬ 
tantial manufacturing sectros with a high rate of growth” 
and ‘‘the existence or quick emergence of a. political, 
social and institutional frame-work which exploits 
the impulses to expansion in the modern sector and 
the potential external effects of the take-off and 
gives to growth an qn-going character/’ (W. W. 
Rostow, ‘‘The Stages of Economic Growth,” pages 7&39). 


India inherited a poor and shattered 
from the British rulers. The is shown 
following table 
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1953. U, S. A, 1855.5 (dollars) 

18.9 

12.2 

7.53 

1953. India. .57,1 (dollars) 

3.0 

70.6 

1.67 


What a contrast ! The table shows the leeway 
India has make up in order to catch up with the 
advanced countries. The British arrested our natural 
economic evolution and independent India has to 
work hard and undergo sacrifices to .put the economy 
on an even keel. 


The Planning Commission realised that the eco¬ 
nomy needed a “push” to modernise it. Economic 
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planning was, therefor, conceived of as an instrument 
through which structual changes could be projected 
into the economy at certain strategic sectors so that 
a cumulative movement cowards growth and develop¬ 
ment could be initiated. This typs of planning was 
to' be totally different in conception and organisation 
from the centrally planned economies of the U. S.S,R. 
and allied countries. Indian planning was to be based 
on a mixd economy in which both the public and 
the private sectors would co-exist. The state would 
function as the primum-mobile in the process of eco¬ 
nomic development. This became inevitable in the 
absence of the needed private capital accumulation and 
investment and the lack of entrepreneurial spirit. The 
propertied classes in India do not take the risk of 
investing in modern plants and industries because of 
the longer gestation period involved and the absence 
of quick returns. The position is well stated by 
Hubbard in the following words *- 

“There is scarcity of capital for industrual pur¬ 
poses in India and this is partly due to • competition 
from other forms of investment. .The main body 
of Indian investors still prefer to invest in real 
property, ornaments and jwellery, money lending, 
trade and government securities, rather than in in¬ 
dustry-(Hubbard, G. E., “Eastern Industrilisa- 

rion And its’ Effect On The West,” Page 257). 

In view of this the state has to mobilise resources and 
become the senior partner in the sphere of economic 
development/ Critics have often likened this approach 
to statism, taking their cue froth prof. Hayek. But they 
conveniently forget the compulsions of an under-developed 
economy, which has to telescope certain stage of economic 
development to fill up the wide gap that separates 
them from the rich countries of the world. 
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Economists are generally agreed that the First Five 
Year Plan launched in 195lt was essentially a rehabilita¬ 
tion programme. That explains its modest financial out¬ 
lays and physical targets. Real planning in India started 
with the Second Five Year Plan. The various estimates, 
that is, of savings and investments, capital-output ratios, 
capital-employment ratios, etc., have enabled the 
Planning Commission to visualise that by the end of 
the Fifth Five-Year Plan India would cross the '‘cake 
off ” stage. If the strategy of growth formulated in the 
Second Plan is followed in the coming Plans, there 
is no doubt that by 1975 we shall turn the corner. 

The Second Plan had as its twin objectives a five 
percent annual increase in the national income and 
the rapid industrialisation of the country with particular 
emphasis on the development of heavy and basic in¬ 
dustries. Many academic economists in India and abroad 
raised their eye-brows at the concentration on the 
basic industrial sector on the ground that it was not 
warranted by the theory of factor-proportions, etc. 
But we have to be on guard against these voices of 
despair, “ We need to free ourselves from the impe¬ 
diments of biased and inadequate pre-dilections and un¬ 
real and irrelevant theoretical approaches which in 
our academic traditions we are carrying with us as a 
heavy ballcast. (Mrydal ; “Economic Theory Under¬ 
developed Regions, Page, 171.) 

The capital goods sector will give us steel and 
iron, and mining, engineering and electrical industries 
in the initial phase. In the next phase, the capital goods 
sector can feed the consumption goods sector.. If we. 
have enough of steel we can manufacture our own 
tractors, harvestors and combustors, and develop ferti¬ 
liser factories to meet the requirements of mechanised 
agriculture. In addition, steel can help us manufacture 
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railway wagons, sleepers and busses to put the means 
of communication and transport in proper gear. All 
these are steps towards the attainment of a self-sufficient 
economy. The social overheads (infra-structure) of the 
economy shall receive proper attention and so do small 
0 Qterprises in the intermediate period. Pandit Nehru 
summarised our efforts in the following words. “We 
as an under-developed country, industrially under-deve¬ 
loped, have continually to fight trying to cross 
that barrier of under-development, so that we may 
be able to go a little faster. “ 

IV 

It is too early to assess the achivement of Pandit 
Nehru in the field of socio-economic planning in India. 
The broad trends, however, do show that the country 
is moving forward, slowly but surely. 

A few selected indicators reveal the steady ex¬ 
pansion of the Indian economy during the first decade 
(1951—62) of Planning. 

1. The national income increased by 42 percent 

2. The per-capita income went up by 16 percent 

3. Agricultural production increased by about 
41 percent 

4. Industrial production increased by 94 percent 

5. Steel production went up by 150 peicent 

I 

All these advances have imparted a certain measure 
of strength and stability to our national econoiny. 
It can be safely asserted that our economy is moving 
away from its dead centre inspite of bottle-necks and 
difficulties. During this period science education 
received a big impetus. New fields of study were 
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Opened and research, encouraged. .Not even atomic 
science was left out.. 

I 

New elites consisting of technocrats^ engineers, 
bu siness executives and bureaucrats are growing 
up’ in our society. These, .are the ‘‘ideal types” 
ot the growing India. New.social. forces-committed to 
the advancement ot science and industry have been 
released. As a result, new mores and norms of behaviour 
commensurate with the achievement-pattern of socie.ty 
have emerged. The secondary, and the tertiary 
groups are superceding primary groups. Functional 
relationships are replacing personal contacts. -The in¬ 
troduction of land reforms, community development 
schemes, and Panchayti Raj in the. villages have 
fostered a ne.w so.ciai awareness in the rural areas. 
New p.ressure-groups are growing up in the cities and 
in the villages. Science and technology are. slowly and 
imprecepcibly generationg modern attitudes. The growth 
of craftsmen-entrepreneurs. is a typical example of this. 

* , ■ ^ 

Pandit Ji’s dynamic personality lent a peculiar 

meaning to the social endeavours aimed at moder¬ 
nising India’ ' If Toynbee’s Challenge and Response 
has any relevance as a historical-causative theory, 
it can be said that Pandit Ji fully responded to the 
challenges posed by Indian nationalism in the pre and 
post-independent India, As pointed out by D. P, 
Mukerjee “...the best, of Nehru is in the plan, 
however vague and unsatisfactory it may be to the 
perfectionist. And- the plan will work India even 
though some Indians may not work it excitedJy. Those 
who would do it would make up the ideal type of 
man for India. It is an achievement of highest order.. ... 
this transference of allegience from Rama-Rajya to 
a planned social order, this shifting of the axis of 
morality from sacrifice to planned endeavours.” (D. P. 
Mukerjee, ‘‘Diversities”, page, 40). 
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Men like Pandit Nehru are rarely produced by 
history. India has to learn to live without the 
tranquilising impact of his personality and grope her 
way forward. The best memorial to him would be to 
give a socialist orientation to our socio-economic 
structure. The building of a comprehensive and in¬ 
dependent industrial structure in the countiy is a 
prerequisite towards the attainment of a new social 
order. Pandit Ji laid down the broad direction of our 
advance. He did not believe in innuendos. If the 
objectives of planned development in India' are to 
materialise, ambivalence and euphoria will have to be 
the casualties. The findings of the Mahalonobis Com¬ 
mission and the recent rise in the prices of food- 
grains and inter-'felated goods are disturbing trends and 
point to the enormity of the tasks facing lis. Our 
planners would do well to pay heed to the' following 
words of Karl Mannheim. “If there is a clash between 
the principle of organisation and the psychological needs 
of the individual and if institutions do not succeed in 
enlisting the souls of men employed in them, then their 
emotions go sour and general restlessness prevents 
constructive development*'. If the premises and logic 
of this statement are accepted, institutional changes 
will have to be introduced into the socio-economic 
frame-work. If that is done, there is hope that we 
may be able to turn Pandit Ji*s dreams into realities. 


By courtesy of the Readers' Forum 
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■ ANTI-COLONIALISM IN INDIAN 

FOREIGN POLICY 

(An Aspect of Nehru’s Statesmanship) 

R. R. PARIHAR 

♦ I 

Since the attainment of her independence on 
August 15, 1947, and as a full-fledged member of the 
international community, India has been called upon 
to share both the bounty and the burden of inter¬ 
national life within the ambit of International law 
and relations. Accordingly, in course ot the past 
fifteen years, a period of exceptionally severe stress 
and strain in international politics, Indian statesman¬ 
ship has striven to evolve a foreign policy simultaneously 
aimed at the national and international interest, with 
its centre of gravity located in world peace. It is 
now widely recognised that this policy rests on three 
cardinal principles : (i) Non-alignment with the two 

major power blocs; (ii) Promotion of freedom of all 
colonial peoples and (iii) Eradication of racial discri¬ 
mination. As a matter of fact, in the light of usage 
by eminent publicists, historians and commentators 
on world affairs, the term colonialism or imperialism 
in its comprehensive connotation normally involves 
both alien rule and the pcial discrimination which 
almost invariably accompanies the former. The two may 
be treated as a sort of concommitant of each other. 
To revert to the aforesaid principles, it is but natural 
that the congress party—the ruling paity in the 
country today-has repeatedly reiterated and endorsej,'"^^ 
in unequivocal terms, these tenets of Indian foreign 
policy, often in the form of resolutions adopted on 
the occasion of its annual sessions. 
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The question has often and perhaps not imper¬ 
tinently been asked whether the British power on 
the eve of its withdrawal from the Indian sub-continent 
did not really bequeath to the successor Indian Go¬ 
vernment an altogether clean slate in world, affairs. 
Is our diplomacy today, a mere deduction from first 
principles or an induction from certain empirical 
facts, circumstances and the traditions of at least 
half a century before the advent of freedom ? Per¬ 
haps it is not scientific to return a straight ‘yes* 
or ‘no’ to a question of this type. Take, for 
instance, the tenet pertaining to non-alignment vis-a-vis 
power blocs. The world since the close of Second 
World War has in the apt phrase of Arnold 
Tonybee tended to be bipolar, with the U. S. A. 
and U. S. S. R, constituting the two poles. The phe^ 
nomenon of cold war in this context in rather 
novel. Naturally enough, India’s adoption of non- 
alignment in respect of the two super-powers and- 
the alliances precipitated by them is a thoroughly new 
response to a radically new development in world 
politics. 

On the other hand, as will appear amply in the 
sequel, tne two other strands in our foreign policy- 
opposition to colonialism and racialism-have a very 
thorough and strong rootage in the saga of our struggle 
for national emancipation. Both before and after inde¬ 
pendence, India can legitimately claim to have put up 
a brave and consistent fight against the forces of 

fascism, imperialism and racialism. 

#■ 

The Indian experience of racialism and colonial 
rule is probably the longest of all other nations of 
/\sia and Africa, Above all, it is empirical and does not 
merely stem from doctrinal considerations and abstract 
evaluations, Vasco Da Gama arrived at the port of Calicut' 
on the Coast of India on May 27, 1498, The four’ 
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•hundred and fifty years which began with this arrival 
and ended with the withdrawal of British forces from 
India in 1947, and of the European navies from China 
in 1949, constitute a clearly marked epoch of history. 
It is aptly termed by K, M. Panikkar as the Vasco Da 
Gama epoch of Asian history. For the later part of 
this period, India formed a corner-stone in the arch 
of European imperialism in Asia, which receded with 
an astonishing speed since the dawn of Indian Indepen¬ 
dence. It was here in the brighest jewel of the British 
crown that racialism reached its high water mark in 
the hey-day of the British rule. It permeated all the 
services and constituted a cardinal feature of the alien 
rule througout the nineteenth century and even beyond. 
Lord Kitchener, an .imperialist commander-in-chief of 
India, did not hesitate to state: “ It is the consciousness 
of the inherent superiority of the European which 
has won for us India, However well-educated and clever 
a native may be, and however brave he may prove 
himself, I believe that no rank we can bestow on him 
would cause him to be considered an equal of the 
British officer,” At the height of the Ilbert Bill agitation 
in 1883, Mr Seton Kerr a former foreign secretary to 
the Government of India declared that the bill outraged 
the cherished conviction which was shared by every 
Englishman in India from the highest to the lowest, 
by the planter’s assistant in his lowly bungalow and 
by the editor in the full light of the presidency town 
from these to the chief commissioner, incharge of an 
important province, and to the viceroy on his throne 
the conviction in every man that he belongs to a race 
whom God has destined to govern and subdue.” This 
was typical of the British imperial belief about the 
racial inferiority of Indians. Jawahar Lai Nehru observes: 
‘‘But we in India have known racialism in all its forms 
ever since the commencement of British rule. The 
whole idealogy of this rule was that of the herrenvolk 
and the master race, and the structure of government 
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was based upon it. Indeed, the idea of a master race 
is inherent in imperialism. There was no subterfuge 
about it; it was proclaimed in unambiguious language 
by those in authority. More powerful than words 
was the practice that accompanied it. And genera¬ 
tion after generation, and year after year, India 
as a nation and Indians as individuals were subjected 
to insult, humiliation, and contemptuous treatment.” 

However, it was the Ilbert bill which helped to 
put in bold relief the phobia of race superiority on 
the part of the English in India. Sir Courtney, a 
British jurist and a veteran administrator introduced 
a bill in order to place British and Indian magistrates 
in the civil service on a status of equality. It was 
indeed, to remove the invidious distinction that existed 
between the Indian and the European members of the 
covenanted civil service. Under the then existing law, 
Europeans outside the presidency towns could only 
be tried by European magistrates or judges, and not 
by any Indian magistrate or judge, although he might 
be superior in rank to the Euopean member of the 
service in the district. Social life, too, reflected this 
approach, and from hotels and clubs and even from 
certain parks, unwritten laws excluded the Indians. - 

It appears to be hardly well-known that the 
British declaration of August, 1917, making gradual 
realization of self-government in India the ultimate 
goal of British policy caused shudders in the white 
services. The consequent introduction of dyarchy 
involved the appointment of Indians as ministers 
authorized to issue lawful orders to the highest civil 
official in the province. And this caused an exodus 
the British personnel who could not bear the 
j humiliation of serving under Indian ministers. The 
Lee commission on Services endeavoured to make the' 
services especially attactive to the white men. In fact 
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some of its, recommendations resulted in additional 
discriminations in favour of white men and one of 
these included their novel right of commanding the 
services of Europhan medical officers for attendance 
on them or their families. Here was racial discrimina¬ 
tion with a vengeance, deplorable alike to national 
honour and medical ethics. There is, thus, more than 
enough evidence and substance in record of the British 
rule, amply indicative of the racial prejudices which 
characterized it in all its various ramifications, and, 
what is more, which deeply sank their iron in the 
national consciousness of India. 

In the ethos of our keen awareness of the evils of 
racialism and colonialism, perhaps no individual other 
than Gandhiji played a more vital and significant role. 
In his inimitable way he brought to bear on the 
Indian national consciousness the stark and barbaric 
realities of racial policies then at work in South 
Africa. With a steadfastness and sincerity so rare 
in human annals* he underwent innumerable hardships, 
and humiliations which were perpetrated on all persons 
of Indian origin in South Africa, for reason of race.. 
He was occasionally dragged out of first or second 
class railway sears by railway and police officials of 
that country to satisfy the racial vanity of white 
passengers. Furthermore, on one occasion, he nearly 
risked his life at the hands of a white mob which 
had whipped itself into a terrible frenzy to lynch 
him, and later surrounded his host's house, heartily 
wishing to ‘hang old Gandhi on the sour apple tree.’ 

During his long sojourn in South Africa, Gandhiji 
closely observed the multifarious manifestations of 
racialism, evolved and orgaixised the first non-violent 
resistance to this injustice, and, above all, interpreted 
the racial phenomenon to his country men. It needs 
hardly any pointing out that no other Indian possessed 
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a more intimate, more thorough and more intense 
insight into the texture of racialism, and especially, 
of its South African brand. He was also probably 
the first Indian who succeeded in his endeavour to 
get a resolution on South African racialism passed on 
the occasion of the Calcutta session of the congress, 
held in 1901. 

Notwithstanding the chequered and hitherto unsettled 
origins of the caste system in this country, it is of interest 
to note that Gandhiji perceived a sort of racial reflec¬ 
tion in the traditional treatment which was meted out 
to the low caste Hindus by those of the upper castes. A 
believer in human equality and equality of opportunity 
for all, the influence of his work for the abolition of 
uncouchability can hardly be ever exaggerated. He appears 
to have implicitly held the view that the indigenous in¬ 
stitution was a sort of racial bias which certain sections 
of the Indian community observed towards those whom 
he affectionately described as *Harijans^ He was deeply 
sensitive to the iniquities of'the caste system, to the 
ruthlessness with which it heavily impinged on the 
low caste Hindus, and, it may by stated without any 
exaggeration that the zeal and devotion which he 
later gave the reform and eradication of untouchability 
were hardly a. shade second* to his enthusiastic and 
determined fight against racialism in South Africa. 

For over half a century, the Indian National 
Congress moulded the Indian attitude towards imperia¬ 
lism, racialism and the allied phenomenon of fascism. 
Of course, it was, for long, primarily engrossed in 
internal politics and paid little attention to foreign 
developments. In the nineteen-twentees, it .began to take 
some' interest in world affairs. Since jthe outbreak 
of the First World the congress evolved into 

t a gigantic mass organisation of the Indian people,. 
In their eyes and from the moral stand-point, its 
president, working committee, annual session and 
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resolutions adopted therein came to occupy the prestige 
and position of the Head of the State, of council of 
ministers, and session of the national parliament and 
the statutes enacted therein, respectively. It gradually 
developed a foreign policy which was based on the 
elimination of political and economic imperialism. 
In the resolutions pertaining to world affairs, adopted 
on the congress platform, it it not difficult to discern 
the roots of our present day foreign policy vis-a-vis 
colonialism and racialism. In fact, a remarkable unity 
of outlook during this period marks the Indian stand 
on such diverse questions as the use of Indian troops 
for British imperial purposes in China or elsewhere, 
the Japanese aggression in Manchuria, the Italian 
conqusst of Abyssinia, the civil war in spain, the 
Nazi rape^ of' Austria, the crisis in Czechoslovakia 
and the like. To take these situations in a rapid 
review, the congress, at its session held at Madras 
in 1927, adopted a resolution on the use of Indian 
troops for imperial interests in China. The resolution 
siad: ‘ The Cong ress has noted with deep resentment 
that Indian’ troops have again been used by the 
British Government to further their imperial designs 
in China and to hinder and. prevent the people of 
China from gaining their freedom. The congress 
demands that all Indian troops and police forces still 
in China be recalled immediately and no Indian shall 
go to China in • future as an agent of the British 
Government to fight or work against the Chinese 
people who in the opinion of the congress, are the 
comrades of the Indian people in their joint struggle 
against imperialism.” 

About this time, in February 1927, a congress 
of the oppressed Nationalities was held at Brussekv^ 
in which Jawaharlal Nehru participated as the re¬ 
presentative of the Indian National Congress. From 
the vantage point of 1964, it could well be described 
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as the embryonic forerunner of the Afro-Asian Con¬ 
ferences of more recent times. 

Later, in the early thirtees, the congrees condemned 
the Japanese aggression in Manchuria. Japan was 
then pursuing an ambitious imperial policy with a 
view to diverting public attention at home and 
finding some relief for the tensions created by the 
then impending economic depression of world-wide 
dim ensions. Subsequently, the fascist Italy's adventures 
against a backward and militarily weak Abyssinia and 
the western policy of appeasement of the aggressor 
were carefully analysed and unequivocally denounced 
by the congress. 

Likewise, in regard to civil war in Spain, in which 
the contest lay, primarily, between democracy and 
fascism, General Franco was almost openly helped by 
Italian and German fascists through materials, and, 
military advice, whereas, the two great western demo- 
cracies-the then leading members of the League of 
Nations-England and France, adopted the so called non¬ 
intervention policy of sitting by the fence. The result was 
the rout of Spanish democracy and the extension of 
fascism to another country in western Europe, The 
National Congress deplored the policy of appeas^ement 
of fascism embarked upon by western democracies, 
and, expressed its deep sympathy for the brave people 

of Spain in the hour of their greatest tragedy in 
recent history. 

Nazi rape of Austria and the assasination 
ot Czechoslovakian democracy, ingeniously connived at 
and acquiesced in by France and England, produced 
an itense shock on the minds of the Indian democrats 
In a resolunon adopted in October, 1938, the congress 
Working Committee sent their profound sympathy 
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to the people of Czechoslovakia The resolution added 
‘•‘Being themselves engaged in a war, though non¬ 
violent, but, nonetheless grim and exacting, against 
the greatest imperial power on earth, India cannot but 
be deeply interested in the protection of Czechoslovakian 
freedom”- The Republic was offered as a scape-goat 
to appease the hunger of Nazi wolves. The Munich 
Agreement ranged England and France almost openly 
on the side of Nazism and Fascism. 

In the Second world war, Britain became a bel¬ 
ligerent on September 3, 1939. The congress in its 
stand in regard to the war, stated in September, 1939: 
“If Great Britain fights for maintenance and extension 
of democracy, she muse necessarily end imperialism in 
her own possessions...’^ Britain failed to come up to 
the acid test and the years of the war and its terminr- 
tion saw the congress in a non-violent struggle against 
British imperialism, although it did not for a moment 
waver in its hatred of fascist' forces. The congress 
thus adopted a uniform policy in its assessment of 
crucial world events and expressed its outright rejection 
of the forces of imperialism, racialism and fascism, 
operative anywhere and in any disguise, whatever. 

_ I 

Since independence, India as a sovereign state has 
piled up another magnificent and prolific record of 
a sustained and spirited crusade against colonialism 
and racialism. To begin with, she came timely to the 
rescue of the Republic of Ind’onesia in the latter‘s 
struggle against the expellee Dutch imperialism which 
endeavoured to come back to Indonesia by mounting 
a full scale military action in violation of the U. N. 
Charter,' on July 20, 1947. The Republic had been 
proclaimed on August 17^ 1945. India together witE f 
Australia referred the matter to the Security Council. 
Apart from this. India convened an Asian Conference 
in New Delhi in January, 1949, in which a large 
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namber of Afro-Asiaii states participated. Its chairman. 
Prime Minister Nehru categorically characterized 
the Dutch action as “the most naked and unabashed 
aggression” and even made an offer to President 
Soekarno of Indonesia to set up a government in exile 
in India, if necessary. Tne Indian statesman also 
vehemently criticised the Marshall aid to Holland, 
interpreting it as a tacit approval of the Dutch 
aggression by the western powers. An American expert 
even opined that the Indian diplomatic pressure brought 
about an alteration in the American policy and the 
U.S.A, pressed the Dutch more strongly than before 
for an agreement with the Indoesian republic, resulsing 
in the Dutch Indonesian Agreements at the Hague 
in the fall of 1949. 

As to racial discrimination in South Africa, the 
malady, as already pointed out began in the period 
1891-1914. The disabilities of the Indians further 
increased during 1914-38 and they reached their high 
water mark in 1938-46. In June 1946, India took the 
question of South Afriac to the United Nations General 
Assembly under Artitles 10 and 14 of the U.N. charter. 
The Indian viewpoint was ably espoused by Mrs. 
Vijay Lakshmi Pandit, our stand being that the treat¬ 
ment of Indians in South Africa constituted a viola¬ 
tion of the fundamental human rights and the principles 
of the charter. Field Marshal Smuts contended that 
the issue fell within the domestic jurisdiction clause 
of the charter, and, as such, it could not be taken up 
by the United Nations. The Union Government has 
since then been adamant on its stand although it has 
been amply borne out by the U. N. procedures and 
resolutions that the matter comes within the scope 
^the charter. Recently the special U.N. committee on 
the policies of Aparthiedof the Government of Republic 
of South Africa, in its second interim report made 
public on I8th Junh, 1963 has recommended that the 
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Security Council recommend to the member states to 
take political, economic and other measures against South 
Africa, beginning with an eflective embargo on supply 
of arms and ammunition and petroleum. 

Furthermore, India has persistently striven to promote, 
and, accelerate the march to freedom of the non-self- 
governing peoples and territories within the purview 
of chapters XL XII, and XIII of the U. N, Charter. 
She has also sincerely exhorted the states concerned 
to observe the basic objectives of the U. N, trustee¬ 
ship system in regard to the trust they administer. 
She has been eqally vigilant whether the administer¬ 
ing authority really promotes the political, economic, 
social and educational advancement.of the trust territories 
and their progressive development towards self-govern¬ 
ment. 

The trusteeship system applies, among others, to 
the territories now held under mandates, and the charter 
envisages the territories to be brought into relation¬ 
ship with the U. N. O. through appropriate trust 
agreement between the Administering Authority and 
the United Nations, under procedures broadly outlined 
in it. Strangely enough, the Union of South Africa 
is the only member state which has declined to conclude 
the trust agreement in regard to the mandate of South 
West Africa. And what is more. General Smuts told 
the meeting of the trusteeship Council, in 1946, that 
the union had conducted a plebiscite in the territory 
and incorporated it as an itegral part of its territories. 
India together with a large number of other member 
states called attention to the contravention of the 
charter thus caused by the South African move and? 
called upon her to abide by the legal and moflSi , 
obligations under the charter and the conVenant. The \ 
Union government argues that the League of Nations 
as its death bed did not make U.N.O. the lagatee for 
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mandated territories. On the other hand, the Indian 
view has been substantially vindicated by the advisory 
opinion of the International Court of Justice, according 
to which the union must respect the ' integrity of 
South West Africa, and administer it under the status 
-quo of the covenant, even though she is under no 
legal obligation to bring the same into the U. N. 
trusteeship system. 

India insists on the Trusteeship Council 
effectively exercising its function in regard to consider- 
tion of report from the Administering Authority, 
acceptance and examination of petitions and provision 
of periodic visits to the trust territories. She has 
expressed her dissatisfaction with the manner in which 
the petitions from the peoples of trusts are examined 
and the tendency to accept the version of the 
Administering Authority on their contents, without 
a careful consideration. She has advocated the recogni¬ 
tion of the following principles to guide and regulate 
the trusteeship system 

(a) plenary supervisory authority of U.N. and status 
of the Administering Authority as an agent of 
the U. N. ; 

(b) Sovereignty resides in the poeple of the trusts ; 

(c) Removal of racial discrimination, and, 

(dj Quickening the pace of development towards self- 
government in the trusts. 

Mutatis mutandis, India applies an equally liberal 
outlook to the peoples encompassed by the declara¬ 
tion on Non-self governing territories in Chapter XI 
of the Charter, 

By virtue of the mutuality of interests, the unity 
of experience of colonial rule and the noticeable 
affinity of the administrative and economic problems 
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Stemming from the legacy of the now defunct colonialism 
over major parts of the globe, recent years have 
witnessed the emergence of an Afro-Asian group in 
the U.N-O., with India acting as a sort of a senior guide 
rather than a leader. They have evolved a unity of 
outlook and articulation to questions of colonialism, 
war and peace. 

Outside the U. N. O., India also promoted Afro- 
Asian cooperation with the conferences at Baguio 
(May 1950), Colombo (April-May 1954J Bagor (December 
1954) and Bandung (April 1955), as the chief landmarks 
thereof. Strangely enough, despite weighty and conclu¬ 
sive internal evidence to the contrary, to some western 
ol>servers, the Bandung meeting appeared as an effort 
of the non-white nations of Asia and Africa at the 
establishment of a ‘colour curtain’ and a ‘third bloc’ 
determined to draw blood from European imperialism. 

The anti-colonial and anti-racial axis of our foreign 
policy has had a mixed reception, and, a variety of 
appraisals and interpretations hav accumulated on the 
theme. According to one view, India’s anti-colonialism 
is deeply subordinated to the expediencies of the 
national interest. While she stubbornly opposed the 
recrudescence of the Dutch imperialism in Indonesia, 
why, it is asked, did she remain relatively unconcerned 
about the continuance of British colonialism in Malaya 
and Sisgapore ? Why did she permit the transit of 
Gurkhas from Nepal, used to suppress the liberation 
movement in Malaya? Again, why has she been 
discreetly silent on the American colonialism in the 
Caribbean region as in Purto Rico and Virgin Island ? 
An Indian refusal to permit the transit might have 
upset the Nepalese economy which in its turn might 
have promoted the communist insurrection in Nepal 
and thereby brough communism to another threshold 
of India. Furthermore, the Gurkha troops would be 
handy to Britain in the maintenance of her hold over 
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Malaya, and thereby enable her to incidentally offer a 
potential maritime security to India in regard to the 
strategy of the Indian ocean. 

On the other hand, it is equally possible to look 
at independent India as a new Prometheus unchained, 
who, animated by the rainbow colours of idealism is 
determined to break the shackles of coloniol slavery 
everywhere. There is yet another view according to 
which India is not an idealist promethus unchained 
but a power hungry and ambitious colossus out to 
emerge as the leader of the Afro-Asian nations with 
an undercurrent of an Indian Monroe doctrine per¬ 
ceivable in her strongly anti-colonial appeals to them. 
To broaden the picture a little towards the periphery, 
it is equally plausible to hold that the Indian disapproval 
of the emergence of S.E.A.T.O. alliance in the region, 
particularly of the South East Asia, is intelligible 
in the light of Its destructive impact on the alleged 
Indian objective of a leadership masquerading as an 
Afro-Asian Monroe doctrine. 

A careful perusal of the corpus of writings and 
speeches of Jawaharlal Nehru, the Chief architect and 
interpreter of our foreign policy amply reveals the 
nature of the colonial and racial phenomena and their 
bearing on world peace. Dilating on the growth of 
colonialism as a function of industrial revolution in 
Europe and particularly in Britain, he writes : “The 
rest of the world was backward industrially and 
mechanically and could not compete with new mechanical 
civilization of the west. The new machine industries 
produced goods tor more rapidly and abundantly than 
the old cottage industries. But to produce these goods 
raw materials were required and much of this was not 
to be had in western Europe, and when the goods 
were produced they had to be sold, and so markets 
for these were necessary. So, Western Europe reached 
for countries which would provide the raw materials 
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and buy manufactured goods. Asia and Africa were 
weak and Europe fell on them like a beast of prey. 

It was, indeed, the technological differentia! between ^ 
the European and the non-European world which 
overwhelmed the latter and reduced it to colonial rule. 
And he further observes: “One of the two underlying 
causes of war in the world today is the domination 
of one country by another, and the other is the 
problem of racial relations. The progress of some 
races in knowledge or in invention and their success 
in war and conquest has tempted them to believe 

that they are racially superior. Abraham Lincoln 

pointed out that his country could not exist half slave 
and half free. So also, the world cannot long maintain 
peace if half of it is enslaved and despised. The denial 
of freedom and social and economic progress as well 
as the prevalence of racial discrimination are not only 
improper but are the seeds from which grows the S 
evil tree of conflict and war.’" 

In fact the Indian statesman's historical perception 
is extraordinarily profound. He views Asia emerging 
from a long period of stupor and quiescence, the 
contemporary period being a watershed, a water divide 
where the age of decadent Asia ends and that of the 
resurgent and free Asia begins, and that we are on 
the . threshold of latter. His historical insight intoj-he 
causation and working of various socio-ecenomic forces 
in world history apqears to catch, for him, tne vision 
of an Asia and presumably Africa, possessed of the 
status of equality and progress with the West, com¬ 
pletely freed of all vestiges of Western imperialism 
and capable of occupying their rightful place in the 
comity of nations. It is some such universal and 
ethically satisfying perspective as this which lends a 
graceful rationale to the current Indian crusade against 
colonialism and racialism and presents it as a logical 
corollary of India’s perennial quest for international peace. 



SHAKESPEAREOLOGY 


BY 

DR, M. S. WANT 

The Unity of Shakespeare’s work is such that 
none of his plays can be fully understood in isolat¬ 
ion, some of the implications of each play emerging 
only when it is seen in the context of his whole 
cannon. It is difficult not to agree with Mr. Eliot 
who finds in “this unity one of the measures of major 
poetry and drama.” There is a book or article on 
Shakespeare published every day of the year so that 
one feels as if Shakespeare had condemned the world 
to the everlasting torment of explaining his masterpieces! 
There is a real danger that the enormous flood of 
bookish writing upon him at present may swamp his 
continuous function as a provider of dramatic entertain¬ 
ment. And yet to read and think about Shakeapeare 
is to draw life from an inexhaustible store, and each 
man has his report to make on what he has found 
there. Critics are making it their business to return 
to the pursuit of scholarship and accumulation of 
facts, Shakespeareology becoming a kind of variant 
upon Shakespeareolatry. 

In the light of perspective that time affords, one 
must begin the story with Shakespeare’s contemporaries, 
if not indeed with Shakespeare himself, and certainly 
during his lifetime. It is essential to consider con¬ 
temporary opinion concerning Shakespeare, among men 
who express themselves on drama and poetry which 
Shakespeare had common with them, and who judge 
by cannons whih governed criticism in his own day. 
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This kind of approach is helpful in that it throws 
light on Shakespeare’s own conceptions of his art. It 
proves Shakespeare’s popularity with the play-goer 
and the play—reader and his reputation as a poet 
with literary pretensions both in drama and in non- 
dramatic poetry, suggesting, at that early date, that 
drama on which Shakespeare was engaged was looked 
upon as a literary product as well as a form of 
public entertainment. 

As Professor Dobre’e put it, if Shakespeare were 
a young man now, his idiom would be modelled on 
that of Ibsen or Shaw. Living in his own era, he 
drived it from Marlowe and Kyd. There is, of course, 
a vast difference between the creative genius of 
Shakespeare and the skilled artisanship of, say, a 
Heywood or a Massinger. Into the world of dramatic 
form Shakespeare pours an infinitely richer ore beyond 
all immediate needs of stage and audience. But it is 
wrong to think that he transcended the form itself “to 
the point where his intention is made to burst beyond the 
frontiers of intelligible action and thought in representa¬ 
tion upon the stage.’’ It is true now, as it ever was, 
that an approach to Shakespeare, beyond the range 
of dramatic illusion, will always lead to something 
like A. C, Bradley’s Shakespearian Tragedy which, 
instead of considering a Shakespeare play in terms of 
its total impact, makes it merely a study of character. 
Of course, Bradley should stand discredited for his 
attempt to hypostasize one element. One wishes that 
Bradley, soaked as he was in the Greeks and in 
Aristotle, could have realized that at every turn the 
complexity of the structure of a Shakespeare play 
outstrips one’s critical tags, the play being like a 
sustained and continuous musical composition, the parts 
of which are resiliently related to each other and to 
the whole. It is on the basis of this wholeness that 
one can explain the conquering power of Shakespeare s 
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plays upon such a revolutionary dramatist and critic 
as George Bernard Shaw who, in spite of his in- 
tellectualism, confessed his fondness for Shakespeare 
and “laughed like (sic) a yoker’ at the laughter-raising 
clownery, even such as that of Launcc and his dog 
in Two Gentlemen of l^erona. 

Many mistakes of the critics of Shakespeare oiigin- 
ated in the wrong notion ‘that Shakespeare wanted 
art’, giving full liberty to the learned and cultured 
age of Dryden and Pope to make rhe illustrious Elizabe¬ 
than a virgin field to be tilled critically. Governed 
by ‘the polestar of the ancients’, by the critical fashions 
of the time under the influence of French taste, and 
by what they called ‘correctness’, the eighteenth centuty 
critics offered some distressing adaptations for the 
stage of some of Shakespeare’s plays. But the full 
measure of the genius of Shakespeare is to be found 
* in the actual moulding of their literary theory in 
the face of the literary fact of his plays, Dryden 
who could not but see Shakespeare as an ‘irregular’ 
genius recognized ‘a larger soul of poetry’ in him. 
‘The rules’ themselves were to be questioned under 
the impact of Shakespeare, At the hands of Johnson 
the socalled ‘Unities’ were under fire. The romantic 
age that followed toed the line of the eighteenth 
century. Shakespeare was philosophised by the Germans 
as by their disciple Coleridge who, although convinced 
of Shakespeare’s genius being commensurate with his 
judgment, gave a tremendous amount of evidence of 
his owe prejudices in rejecting what he did not like. 
In Coleridge’s view, such things as the Porter scene 
in Macbeth were false. In HazUtt’s enthusiastic indigna¬ 
tion there is hardly much for rejoicing. Lamb 
hypostasizes the sheer poetry of the plays actually 
meant for the stage. In victorian era, many investiga¬ 
tions in many directions were pursued culminating in 
the biographical method of Dowden and Sir Sidney 
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Lee on the hand and the Dithyrambs of Swinburne 
on the other The end of the nineteenth and the opening 
of the twentieth century were marked by the renewed 
triumph of Shakespeare^s plays on the boards. A series 
of outstanding actormanagers like Sir Henry living 
and Johnston Forbes-Robertson and, later on, the 
dramatic critics like Granville-Barker and William 
Poel insisted on a better understanding of stage-craft 
to mark their time off from the last twenty years 
during which we have been in full tide of reaction 
from Shakespeare the playwright to Shakespeare the 
poet. In fact, the Elizabethans, who never lost sight 
of Shakespeare the poet, saw this hardening of Shakes¬ 
peare’s plays into dramatic poems to be enjoyed in 
what Tennyson might call ‘the little theatre under 
one’s own hat’. But it is Walter Whiter’s Specimen 
of a Commentary in the eighteenth century that one 
finds the modern technique of analysis of Shakespeare’s 
imagery, symbolism and even what has been termed 
as the ‘image-cluster.’ During the nineteen-thirties, 
this kind of approach became, under the influence 
of Bergson’s intuitional philosophy and Croce’s aesthetic 
theory, the approach of ‘imaginative intuition’ necessi¬ 
tating what Abercromie termed ‘A plea for the libery 
of interpreting.’ G. Royland’s ‘Words and Poetry,’ 
Miss Spurgeon’s ‘iterative imagery and ‘image-clusters,’ 
Prefessor Empson’s dog-symbolism in Timon of Athens^ 
Cleanth Brooks and Clemen’s clues to Shakespeare’s 
dramatic use of imagery and, finally, Mr. Wilson 
Knight’s new approach to imagery in a considerable 
series of books among which The Wheel of Fire is 
most admirable. One need hardly mention the appli¬ 
cation of the psychology of Freud and Jung leading 
to books like Stewart’s Character and Motive in 
Shakespeare and E, Jones’s Hamlet and Oedipus. At 
present the schools of Yeats and Eliot set admired 
models with which Shakespeare is supposed to compete, 
a poetry of themes, symbols, allegory, music, multiple 
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planes of meaning, which compelled a highlj' personal 
response in its readers, with the inevitable problem 
of such an approach. The words ‘ambivalence,’ indica¬ 
ting dual layers of meaning, would appear to cover 
varied and even conflicting interpretations, with as rival 
and indeed opposed diagnoses of the significance of 
‘disease-imagery’ in Hamlet. All these interpretations 
are, as Mr, Eliot so well put it, subject to some 
concensus among ‘persons apparently qualified to 
interpret.’ It is possible to review the whole Shakes¬ 
peare problem from the point of view what one 
might call the Shakespeare audience. Many contribu¬ 
tions to the knowledge of Shakespear’s audience have 
already been made. 

But when all this is said and done, the essential 
fact remains chat Shakespeare’s art was designed for 
the living theatre. This was formerly the ground 
that had been won and need not be vindicated 
today. The printed book must not be allowed to 
replace the stage in one’s approach to the genius of 
the greatest of all writers for the stage. 

In the circumstances it is difficult not to feel 
irritated at the Shakespearian scholars, so to say, 
bedevilling what is, from Shakespeare’s point of view, 
a very simple matter. It is more than obvious that 
Shakespeare wrote poetic drama. And poetic drama 
is certainly not poetry plus drama or drama plus 
poetry. It is drama in which poetry does not appear 
as something ornamental. But it is a form in which 
poetry and drama are integrated, poetry intensifying 
drama so that the two are inseparable and inter¬ 
dependent and inextricably related to the theatre. 
It is not enough that the audience be told that 
Othello, who loved Desdemona, killed her because 
lago instigated him. That would be something like 
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what Byron set out to do in his overenthusiasm for 
clasical simplicity, in the matter of the Doge’s passion 
in his miscarried M.arino Faliero. The play-goer 
will, in Shakespeare’s play, insist on the gradual 
demonstration of the tragic passion which overthrows 
Othello’s sovereign reason. That is precisely how 
Shakespeare does it all just to impress on the mind 
of the audience the problem of evil which a tragedy 
studies. Here is a passage from Macbeth ; 


“Tomorrow and tomorrow, and tomorrow 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 
To the last syllable of recorded time; 

And all our yesterday have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death. Out, out brief candle! 

Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player. 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more. It is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury. 

Signifying nothing.” 

Macbeth finds himself in the swirl of a terrible 
situation. Every image in this passage reinforces and 
is absorbed into his mood of total despair. First of 
all the suggestions of time: the slow monotony of 
tomorrows and yesterdays, the creeping petty pace 
toward the final doom. Then those of impotence 
and of insignificance of life blending with them: 
the brief candle, the walking shadow, the ham actor, 
the wildgibbering. Each image is itself striking, but the 
effect of the whole is far greater than the 
enumeration of its parts. It is how Shakespeare used 
imagery to intensify drama. 

t 

It is possible to quote hundreds of passages to 
amplify this statement. Here is another passage from 
Antony and Cleopatra Enobarbus describing the fatal 
beauty of Cleopatra : 
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“The barge she sat in, like a burnish'd throne, 
Burn'd on the water; the poop was beaten gold; 
Purple the sails, and so perfumed that 
The winds were love-sick with them; the oars were 
' ^ silver. 

Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke, and made 
The water which they beat to follow faster. 

As amorous of their strokes. For her own person. 

It beggar'd all description: she did lie 
In her pavilion-cloth-of-gold of tissue— 
O’er-picturing that Venus where we see 
The fancy outwork nature: on each side her 
Stood pretty dimpled boys, like smiling Cupids, 
With di vers-colour'd fans, whose wind did seem 
To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool, , 
And what they undid did.” 

Scholars might discover that Shakespeare glanced 
at the Morlowe verses beginning with “was this 
the face that lauched a thousand ships” before writing 
the passage under reference. The point to be made 
here is that the passage is dramatic poetry, the 
dramatist's purpose being not to describe beauty as 
such, but to show how Antony could be fatally 
drawn cowards it, his reason overthrown, and his 
heart ‘pursed up' by a femme fatale. The erotic 
imagery reinforces this impression. Moreover, passages 
like this point to another problem, the notion of 
drama as the art of illusion as ancient as the rival 
view that drama imitates life. At any rate, these 
two concepts are not contradictory, although they 
have their origins in the literary theories of Plato 
and Aristotle. Shakespeare lent his support to both 
views. Hamlet's advice to the players insists on 
the raimitic function of drama. But Prosperous speech 
at the conclusion of the masque in The Tempest is 
a inemorable defence of the imaginative power of 
illusion. The purpose of the verses like those of 
Enobarbus here is, among other things, that of ex¬ 
tending the boundaries of drama for beyond the 
physical limits of the stage. 
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As for Shakespeare’s history plays, the artist in 
hini modifies the torpid fact of the Hollinshed-Hall 
records and surmounts all the difficulties which, 
according to Miss Ellis-Fermor, he has to reckon with, 
these histories becoming tragedies as the other trage¬ 
dies are tragedies. 

Shakespeare’s fame in non-dramatic peotry is more 
than ensured. His contemporaries generally concluded 
that Chaucer, Gower,. Spenser, and Shakespeare made 
a notable quartet. His poetry gives that sense of 
wholeness that life was in the Renaissance in the 
sixteenth century. Perhaps it was the loss of this 
wholeness which made Mr. Eliot charge the centuries 
following it with *‘the dissociation of sensibility. 


A FINER THING THAN POETRY 

BY 

KENNETH S. WOODROOFE 

* 

There is probably no more arresting statement 
among the many arresting statements in Keats’* lettfets 
than his suggestion that poetry is not so fine a thing 
as philosophy. It is not the kind of remark we expect 
from him and it takes us by surprise. Yet it was not 
the expression of a whimsy but the deliberate and 
considered assertion of a conclusion he had arrived 
at. An elucidation of its meaning is essential for an 
understanding of his outlook. 

Keats had already displayed an interest in philoso 
before he made this declaration. In a letter to John 
Taylor on 24th April, 1818, he says : 

“ I have been hovering for some time between an 
exquisite sense of the luxurious and a love for 
philosophy-were I calculated for the former I should 
be glad but as I am not I shall turn all my soul 
to the latter ” 

In his famous letter to Woodhouse on 27th October, 
1818, on the poetic character he deliberately contrasts 
the approaches of the poet and the philosopher when 
he says, “What shocks the virtuous philosopher 
delights the camelion poet.” Here he is emphasising 
the amoral nature of the poetic response. “The poetical 
character”, he contends, “ has no self-it is everything 
and nothing. It has no character-it enjoys light and 
shade, it lives in gusto, be it foul or fair, high or 
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low, rich or poor, mean or elevated. It has as much 
delight in conceiving ■ an lago as an Imogen.” 

The poet, qua poet is content to experience every¬ 
thing and not merely content but delighted. His reac¬ 
tions are not primarily governed by moral or intellectual 
considerations. 

In his reference to the '‘virtuous philosopher” and 
the “ camelion poet ” Keats is clearly differentiating 
between the moral attitude of the one and the free, 
uninhibited attitude of the other. In this context 
one is led to feel that the attitude of the philoso¬ 
pher would be a definite disadvantage. There is no 
suggestion that philosophy is a finer thing than poetry 
Keats is quick to defend the attitude of the poet 
bn the ground that “ it does no harm from its relish 
of the dark side of things any more than from its 
taste for the bright one because they both end in 
speculation,” 

“ Speculation,” in the Keatsian sense, is not the 
abstract intellectual process that is usually designated 
by this term. It is the reverberation of profound 
thought and feeling evoked by a great work of art 
Witness his remarks on West's picture ” Death on 
the Pale Horse ” in his letter to his brothers George 
and Tom on 21st. December. L817. when he says 
“ In this picture we have unpleasantness without any 
momentous depth of speculation excited in which to 
bury its repulseveness.” The speculation that justifies 
the poet’s relishing of the dark side of things is 
not philosophic speculation but the deep excitation of 
mind and spirit that is set going when one witnesses 
a performance of ” King Lear ” or “Othello.” This, in 
turn, is what Keats describes as the work’s “intensity.” 
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“ The excellence of every Art is its intensity 
capable of making all disagreables evaporate from 
their being in close relationship with Beauty and 
Truth, ” hedeclares. “ Examine King Lear and you 
will find this exemplified throughout.’’ 

Keats, then, discriminated between the poetic 
and philosophical approach and this differentiation 
is made just as sharply in the passage which contains 
the statement that poetry is not so fine a thing as 
philosophy At the same time his angle of approach 
is somewhat different and we are introduced to another 
description of the poetic consciousness, not contradic¬ 
tory to that presented in the remarks on the poetic 
character but emphasising a somewhat different aspect. 

The context of the passage which is to be found 
in his letter to George and Georgiana Keats of 
Febuary~May, 1819 needs to be examined if we are 
to grasp the full implications of the statement. 

Keats’, starting point is the striking similarity he 
has noted between man and the animals. 

“The greater part of men make their way with 
the some instinctiveness, the same unwandering eye 
from their purposes, the same animal eagerness as 
the Hawk’’ he writes “The Hawk wants a mate, so 
does the man-look at them both. They set about 
It and procure one in the same manner. They want 
both a nest and they both set about one in the 
some manner—they get their food in the same manner- 
The noble animal man for his amusement smokes his 
pipe—the Hawk balances about the clouds—that is 
the only difference of their leisures. This it is that 
makes the Amusement of Life—to a speculative mind 
I go among the fields and catch a glimpse of a stoat 
or a fieldmouse peeping out of the withered grass— 
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the creature hath a purpose and its eyes are bright 
with it, I go amongst the buildings of a city and 
I see a man hurrying along—to what ? the creature 
has a purpose and his eyes are bright with it,” 

May there not be superior beings amused with 
any graceful though instinctive attitude my mind may 
fall into as I am entertained with the alertness of a 
stoal or the anxiety of a Deer?” Keats goes on to ask. 

'* Though a quarrel in the streets is a thing to be hated 
the energies displayed in it are fine; the commonest 
Man shows a grace in his quarrel. By a superior being 
our reasonings may take the same tone-though erroneous 
they may be fine. This is the very thing in which 
consists poetry; and if so it is not so fine a thing 
as philosphy. For the same reason that an eagle is 
not so fine a thing as a truth. 

In some ways this is a restatement of the attributes 
of the poetic character. There is the same emphasis 
on a point of view that transcends moral considerations 
and makes no judgments in terms of good and evil. 
It simply takes delight in what it sees. Poetry is the 
attainment of a godlike consciousness that is able to 
look at mankind and its doings with the same disin¬ 
terested delight and amusement with which Keats is 
is able to look at a stoat or a deer. It is the per¬ 
ception of things from a detached yet delighted point 
of view that is not concerned with judging, evaluating 
or assessing The virtuous philosopher would condemn 
the quarrel in the streets just as he w ould be shocked 
at the malignity of an lago. The poet perceives 
that the energies displayed in the quarrel are fine- 
though it is also a thing to be hated. 

This time, however, a qualifying note is introduced. 
The disinterested amusement at the spectacle, of living 
creatures is the very thing in which consists poetry 
yet it is not so fine a thing as philosoph}^ 
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It is interesting is note that Schopenhauer appears 
to have taken much the same view as Keats. Schopenhauer 
emphasised that the artist and philosopher have in 
common a certain emancipation from the trammels of 
everyday existence and from the modes of thought 
and awareness which are inseparably part of such 
existence. Both of them are able to stand back from 
experience, thereby achieving the kind of apprehension 
described by Keats. There the similarity ends however, 
and Schopenhauer proceeds to, make a distinction 
between the two that is very akin to Keats’ differen¬ 
tiation. The philosopher’s aim, he points out, should 
be to provide a comprehensive and as far as possible 
complete account of the workl, to delineate its innermost 
character and essence when* it is viewed as a whole. 
The arts, on other hand, tend to give us fragmentary 
glimpses only; a “ fleeting image ” of some part of the 
reality, an example, not the whole. Is not this what 
Keats meant when he declared an eagle is not so 
fine a thing as a truth ? 

There is, however, an important difference between 
Keats conception of what is involved in philosophy 
and that generally held by philosophers. When he 
uses the term ‘‘philosophy” he is doubtless referring to 
the goal of philosophy in the accepted sense, namely 
the viewing of the world as a whole in contrast to 
a glimpse of some part of reality. He did not believe 
however, that this perception of ultimate truth is 
attained by the usual intellectual processes that philoso¬ 
phers engage in. 

“I have never yet been able to perceive how any 
thing can be known for truth by consequitive reasoning” 
he says to Bailey in his letter of 22nd November 
1817, and this statement follows immediately upon his 
declaration: ” I am certain of nothing but the Holiness 
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of the Heart’s affections and the truth of imagination. 
What the imagination seizes as Beauty must be truth.” 

* 

The aim of philosophy is the apprehension of 
truth, of the nature of reality itself but the faculty for 
apprehending it is the imagination, and the distinctive 
characteristic of imagination is the apprehension of 
beauty. Two fine things—poetry, in the sense of a 
godlike apprehension of things as they'’are in their 
particularity, and philosophy, in the sense of the per¬ 
ception of the world as a whole, are necessary for a 
full and satisfactory human existence Does not this 
mean however, that they must both be present in a 
great work of art 9 It is not enough for it to give 
us a vivid perception of the particular, a fragmentary 
glimpse of some part of reality. It must also give us 
that finer thing, a vision of the whole. 

Moreover, this vision of the whole is reached 
through the imagination, not through * consequitive 
reasoning. Keats exalts philosophy in terms of its ends 
but eliminates the methods it usually adopts as inade¬ 
quate and ineffective, as an examination of his statements 
about the intellect, its use and development, reveals. 

Keats did not dismiss the in tellect as of little 
value. ‘‘Nothing is finer for the purposes of great pro* 
ductions than a very gradual ripening of the intellectual 
powers, ” he tells his brothers George and Tom, in 
his letter of 23rd January, 1818, Yet his view of the 
way in which the intellect should be used and developed 
differs markedly from the general conception. According 
to Keats the usual process of making up one’s mind 
and coming to conclusions should be abandoned. 

“ The only means of strengthening one’s intellect 
is to make up. one’s mind about nothing—to let the 
mind be a throughfare for all thoughts. Not a select 
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party ” he declares (letter to George and Thomas Keats, 
17th 27th September 1819) This is consistent with 
his presentation of the poetic character. The poet 
must welcome and entertain everything. He must 
bar nothing. In the realm of the intellect this means 
entertaining every point of view. There must be no 
censor in his mind. 

The attempt to make up one’s mind was, in Keats’ 
view, a positive hindrance to the poet. “Negative 
capability”, the quality that he declared went to form 
a man of achievement, especially in literature, is nothing 
more or less than the ability not to make up one’s 
mind. It is “when a man is capable of being in 
uncertainties, mysterious doubts, without any irritable 
reaching after fact and reason *’ Not only is it not 
necessary for man to reach conclusions if he is to be 
a poet. It may be a positive handicap. As example 
Keats cited Coleridge who, he said “would let go a 
fine isolated verisimilitude caught from the Penetralium 
of mystery, from being incapable of remaining content 
with half knowledge.’* (Letter to George and Thomas 
Keats, 21 December 1817). 

We see, then, that certain processes often associated 
with the philosophic quest—consecutive reasoning, 
making up one’s mind “irritable reaching after fact 
and reason”, the inability to rest in uncertainties, 
mysteries and doubts were ruled out by Keats as 
being incompatible with the poetic process. Indeed, 
the process he advocates is the reverse of this. 

“Let us not go hurrying about and collecting 
honey, beelike buzzing here and there impatiently from 
a knowledge of what is to be aimed at”, he writes 
to Reynolds on 19th Feb. 1818, “but let us open our 
leaves like a flower and be passive and receptive- 
budding patiently under the eyes of Apollo and taking 
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hints from every noble insect that favours us with 
a visit-sap will be given us for meat and dew for 
drink”. 

This attitude of utter openness and receptivity to 
experience, not only refraining from selecting or 
rejecting, but not being handicapped by the knowledge 
of what is to be aimed at, is regarded as the 
essential condition for the perception of truth. 

“Dilke will never come at a truth as. long as he 
lives because he is always trying at it” declares Keats, 
and it is interesting to note that it was the example 
of Dilke that prompted both his remarks on negative 
capability and his emphasis on strengthening the 
intellect by making up one’s mind about nothing. 
According to Keats, irritable reaching after fact and 
reason will ensure that one will miss the perception 
of truth. The finer thing than poetry will ultimately 
be achieved by the poet, not the philosopher. And 
when it is attained we have a work of art which 
gives us the vision of. Truth which is Beauty and 
the vision of Beauty which is Truth. 

If you want to avoid monotony. 

Then why not study botany. ? 

If you want to quell your wrath 
Turn your attention to dear old math. 

If you wish to be really fiendish 
Give yourself to speaking English. 

If you are looking for total immersion 
Go and drown yourself in Persian. 

If you want to kick up a shindy 
You can do it well in Hindi, 

If yoii are growing tired of analogy 
How about a course in zoology ? 

If you are filled with grim defiance 
Your metier is political science. 
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If to all those you are inimicil 
Study the science of things physical. , 
And if none of these will ever do 
Console yourself by studying Urdu. 

All this you’ll find in Srinagar. 

But if you go Jammu—ah ! 

You can sharpen your native wit. 

On the problems of old Sanskrit. 

You can lose your bonhomie 
Studying the world’s economy. 

You can analyse chemical components 
With no fear of any opponents. 

You can forsake life’s mystery. 

And contemplate man’s history. 

And if you feel that all this mocks 
You can turn your gaze on rocks. 

For though we offer no theology 
We can give you guidance in geology. 
So you as wise as wise can be 
And end up with a fine degree! 


COLERIDGE AND OPIUM 

By 

R. R. MEHROTRA, 

Poets have often had a feverish craving for 
physical stimulants. It is one of the strange paradoxes 
of the literary- world that the pure heavenly flame 
of genius has again and again had to contend with 
the foul murky vapours which exhale from the lower 
animal nature. One such stimulant is opium which 
has, among its addicts, desides Coleridge, men like 
Voltaire, Madama de Stael and De Quincey. It has 
been argued, not unoften, that Coleridge’s imagination 
was narcotised, that opium took away what it had 
at first bestowed, the creative energy. We here aim 
at examining the validity of such an assertion. 

Opium and Coleridge have been friends since he 
was fifteen. The sonnet entitled Fain recalls a very 
important early incident which resulted in a physical 
and moral struggle. It was the year 1787. Coleridge, 
in one of the bathing excursions at Christ Hospital, 
swam the New River in his clothes, and let them 
dry on his back in the fields. He was bedridden 
with rheumatic fever and jaundice. In 1791. he caught 
cold which developed into rheumatism ; and in a letter 
of 28th Nov., 1791, he refers to opium for the first 
time. He was bold enough to mention this to his 
brother George to whom in an unpublished letter 
dated November 21,1791, he writes; “Opium never 
used to have any disagreeable effects on me.*' * At 

the time of writing this letter Coleridge was just 

L E. L. Griggs, Collected Letters, (Oxford, 1956-59) Letter to 
George, November 21,1791; 
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ninteen and the letter just mentioned is proof enough 
that he saw harm in the practice. There was, in 
fact, nothing remarkable in Coleridge’s use of opium. 
It was quite common at this time for doctors to 
prescribe and administer opium to their patients. 
Coleridge had noticed them do so in the army and 
also at the London Hospital. And we can, therefore 
safely assume that even in 1737, he was himself 
given an opiate in the school sick-ward where he.lay 
suffering from rheumatic fever and jaundice. Taking 
of opium in moderation was not considered to be a 
disgraceful thing at the time. It was, moreover, 
obtainable without difficulty. Thus, from ill-health 
Coleridge resorted to opium ; from opium, again, 
sprang fresh cycles of ill-health. His ill-health was 
both the cause as well as the effect of opium. 

Next we hear of his opium in connection with 
some mental worry and restlessness. This time it 
appears before his great poems come into existence. 
And by now opium became a part ot his habit. A 
letter has been discovered in the Library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, dated Saturday, 2nd March, 1795- 
(The date is wrong, the year should be 1796), in 
which he informs Edwards : 

“Since I last wrote you, I have been tottering 
on the edge of madness—my mind overbalanced on the 
contraside of Happiness—the repeated blunders of the 
printer, the forget-fulness and blunders of my associate 
etc. etc. abroad, and at home Mrs. Coleridge dangerously 
ill, and expected hourly to miscarry. Such has been 
ray situation for the last fortnight —I have been obliged 
to take laudanum almost every night.” ® (And yet 
there did not arise any dream to give rise to poems 
like Kubla Khan), 


2. Collected Letters, 1,174 n, 
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That opiunoi became a regular of his daily life 
is evident from another letter written towards the 
end of the year 1796 to one of his intimate friends. 
This time a severe attack of neuritis (painful inflamed 
condition in a peripheral nerve fibre) led him to 
opium. He wrote to Poole on Nov, 5,1796 : 

‘‘1 take twenty-five drops of leudanum every five 
hours, the ease and spirits gained by which have 
enabled me to write you this flighty but not exaggerated 
account." ® 

Again, the same account was given to Thelwall, 
a few days later: 

"A nervous affection from my right temple to the 
extremity of my right shoulder almost distracted me 
and made the frequent use of laudanum absolutely 
necessary."^ 

Finally in April, 1798, referring to his sufferings 
from an ulcerated tooth, Coleridge writes to his 
brother George : 

‘‘Laudanum gave me repose, not sleep ; but 
you, I believe know how divine that repose is. what 
a spot of enchantment, a green spot of a fountain 
and flowers and trees in the very heart of a waste 
of sands ’’ ® 

These extracts from his letters reveal several 
things. In the first place, it is evident that Coleridge 
cannot be taken as a reliable guide in matter of the 
point of time at which his use of laudanum began. 

3. Collected Letters, Letter to Poole. Nov. 5,1796. 

4 Ibid. Letter to Xhelwall, Dec. 17,96, p. 193. 

5* Ibid., Letter to George, April. 1798, p. 240. 
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We may, for instance, compare the foregoing with 
the foil owing note-book entry dated Nov. 3,1810 
where referring to the year 1797, he wrote : 


“Yet this supernatural effort injured me—that I 
did not suffer to act on my mind, preyed on my 
body—it prevented my finishing the Christabel —and 
at the retirement between Linton—and Perlock was 
the first occasion of my having recourse to opium/'“ 


According the this entry Coleridge began taking 
opium in 1797 while his own letters quoted above 
trace his first use of opium as back as 1787. “His 
momory for dates, rightly says Lowes, “always 
tracherous, was no longer to be relied on, and he 
apparently left out of account as unimportant his 
occasional resort to the drug as an anodyne before 
the fatal habit bad been formed. The letters before 
us, written without the slightest effort at concealment, 
offer conclusive evidence of Coleridge’s use of opium 
before and during the Nether Stowey period.”’’ 


Another fact established by these lettees is that 
Coleridge first had recurse to opium as an anodyne 
tor his bodily ailment, and not for the sake of pleasure. 
It was the medicinal efficacy of opium alone which 
drove him to it again and again until he became 

slave to the peculiar excitement which opium intoxica¬ 
tion creates. Do Quincey, however, holds a contrary 
view and remarks, somewhat maliciously, that though 
Coleridge began in the desire to obtain relief, ‘ the”re 
IS no proof that he did not end in voluntuousness.’’ * 
For the and a solid one, let ?is turn to 

Coleridge himself. Writing in April. 1826. he savs .* 


6. Kathlean Coburn ted.}: l^ote~books of Samuel 
Coleridge, (London, 1957 and 1962) Entry-Nov S 1810 
The Road to Xanadu, Chap, XXI. 

De Qv^cey Confession of an English Opium Eater {New 
York Macmiilan. 1917). 
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, “I wrote a few stanzas three and twenty years 
ago, soon after my eyes had been opened to the true 
nature of the habit into which I had been ignorantly 
beluded by the seeming magic effects of opium, in 
the sudden removal of a supposed rheumatic affection, 
attended with swellings in my knees and palpitation 
of the heart and pains all over me, by which I had 
been bed-ridden for nearly six months. Unhappily 
among my neighbour’s and landlord's books were a 
large number of medical reviews and magazines. I 
had always a fondness (a common case, but most 
mischievous turn with reading men who are at all 
dyspeptic) for dabbling in medical writings ; and in 
one of these reviews I met a case which I fancied 
very like my own, in which a cure had been affected 
by the Kendal Black Drop. In an evil hour I procured 
it : it worked miracles, the swellings disappeared, the 
pains vanished. I was all alive, and all around me 
me being as ignorant as myself, nothing could exceed 
my triumph. I talked of nothing else, prescribed the 
newly discovered panacea for all complaints, and 
carried a little about with me, not to lose any 
opportunity of administering “instant relief and speedy 
cure” to ail complainers, stranger or friend, gentle 
or simple. Alas 1 it is with a bitter smile, a laugh 
of gall and bitterness, that I recall this period of 
unsuspecting delusion, and how I first became aware 
of the Malestorm, the fatal whirlpool to which I 
was drawing, just when the current was beyond my 
strength to stem. The state of my mind is truly 
portrayed in the following effusion, for God knows I 
that from that time I was the victim of pain and 
terror, nor had I at any time taken the flattering 
poison as a stimulus or for any craving after 
pleasurable sensation.’’ ® 

I think, this is eno ugh to refute Dequin cey’s 
9. Collected Letters, April, 1826. 
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. charge against Coleridge having resorted to opinm 
r for the sake of pleasurable sensation, Lydia Wanger 
p has also proved in the Psychjanalytic Review that 
Coleridge’s initial experience with laudanum and opium 
were connected with his interest in contemporary 
physiological and medical theories on stimulation and 
sensation which she describes.’® 


It now remains to examine how for opium is 
responsible for either creating or destroying his poetic 
genius. Quite a good majority of reputed Coleridgeans 
have firmly believed that opium, not Coleridge, was 
the poet. Without opium, they feel, he might have 
left a richer legacy of verse, but even so there 
would have been, as Lamb once put it “no more 
Christabels and Ancient Mariners,*' Lowes insists that 
The Ancient Manner must, as a work of conscious 
art, be clearly distinguished form Kubla Khan, in 
which the dreams of opium enter according to Co¬ 
leridge's own account of the poem Here, for instance 
is the relevant passage from Lowes; “Nobody in his 
waking senses could have fabricated those amazing 
eighteen (final) lines.But Lowes is expressly 
concerned here with the qualities of dreams, not of 
opium trances, and though he certainly accepts the 
opium origin, he makes little of it. But Meyer 
Abrams ^ presents valuable evidence to modify Lowes’s 
conclusion. The Milk of Paradise is a Harvard honors 
thesis in Abrams studies the effect of opium on the 
work of Dequincey, Crabbe, Francis Thompson, and 
Coleridge, and by the parallels convinces the reader 
that Coleridge’s dreams did furnish materials for 


10 . 

11 . 

12 . 


Coleridge and Laudanum, Psychoanalytic Review, 1938 
The Road to Xanadu, (London, 1927) Chapter XXI, 

Meyer Howard Abrams. The Mdk of Pardise, (Harvard 
University Press, 1934), ^arvara 
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The Ancient Mariner in such vivid images as those 
of intense light and colour and sound, of persecution 
and horror. Abrams’ conclusions are supported by 
R, C, Bald in an article^® in which he re-studies 
Coleridge’s use of opium, with reference to the dosage 
permitted by contemporary medicine, studies his com¬ 
ments, on various dreams and reveries, and greatly 
insists on the probability that the materials of opium 
reveries have been used for the Ancient Mariner : 

Ke nneth Burke goes a step ahead and studies 
the role which opium played in The Ancient Maniner 
Christable^ K.ubla Khan, Remorse and Ode to the De¬ 
parting Year^ mainly by noting the gradual change 
from the benign to the malign. The Ancient Mariner, 
he says, ‘'is a ritual for the redemption of his drug. 
We find the dramatic transubstantiation of the drug, , 
effected by the alchemic change that takes of place 
when the snakes are transformed from malign to 
benign creatures.”^^ Here he affirms, the snakes figure 
as “synedochic” representatives of the drug, as part 
of the same “ psychic economy, ” as revealed by the 
imagistic charting of equations. Burke recommends a 
study of Coleridge’s poems by noting their tactical 
function, with reference to the drug. Jn Remorse, 
he finds that the benign and malign principles are 
dramatically dissociated, they compete and the benign 
wins. Kubla Khan, according to him, was written 
automatically, when the fovourable aspects of the 
drug were in the ascendant. In this poem we find^ 
mostly the ‘manic’ stagd, with the “dialectical opposite 
Likewise, in Christahle, he finds, the two aspects 
suspended at the moment of indecision. Both the 

13, R. C Bald "Coleridge,” /Nineteen Century Studies, Cornell 
University Press. 1940. 

14. The Philosophy of Literary Form ,(.New York 1957) The Drug, 
Problem, p. 81. 
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good and the bad effects of the drug are here ex¬ 
pressed by the slight interchange of role, as the 
pious Christable at times takes on the traits of the 
ominous Geraldine, especially on the occasions of her 
snakelike hissing. It is thus, Burke concludes, that 
opium played a substantial and significant role in 
moulding almost all the major poems of Coleridge. 

Critics, noted above, seem to have rather over¬ 
stated the fact.'My impression is that opium had very 
little to do either with the vigour or decay cf Coleridge’s 
creative powers. He was an opium-eater much before 
he started writing poems. And he retained his opium 
habits even after he ceased to be a poet Griggs has 
published an accoxnt of Coleridge’s use of laundanum 
at Highgate, written by Seymour Porter, who was an 
apprentice to the chemist Dunn at Highgate from early 
1824 to February l>-29. Coleride regularly took about 
two and half ounces a day of laudanum during this 
period and had his twelve ounce bottle filled about 
every fifth day without secrecy.^« Even this worst 
enslavement to laundanum could give us no more the 
miracles of The Ancient Mariner, Christabal and Kubla 
Khan* opium, therefore, cannot be held responsible 

for giving birth to his poetic talent, nor for the form 

or content of his poems. We cannot also agree with 
De Quincey who declared that, “ opium killed Coleridge 

as a poet. ” Opium should not be blamed for robbint* 
him of his poetic birth-right. ^ 


I feel inclined to take, in this matter, the side 
of Miss Schneider"® rather than of Lowes, Abrams 
and Burke. Miss Schneider, who is chiefly concerned 
with Kubla Khan, rather than The Ancient Marner. 


1 *^ 
* I 

26 


E. L. Griggs, CcDleridge Hutinston Lihtary Quarterly, J954 
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has studied recent medical literature cn the subject 
even more extensively than Abrams and Bald, and 
seems at first to refute, or controvert their conclu¬ 
sions completely. Medical writers of the older gene¬ 
ration blindly followed the convention and depended 
far too much on De Quincey and Coleridge for their 
accounts of the effects of opium, which are not 
supported by the extensive modern case—studies. It 
appears that dreams are not caused by opium. Addicts 
of opium are usually neurotics, and sometimes already 
dreamers; like De yuincey and Coleridge. The attempt of 
an addict to give up opium may result in hysteria, 
hallucination or even delirium; and the sense of well¬ 
being which opium temporarily gives to neurotics may 
stimulate a tendency to day—dreaming, but we, at 
the same time, have honest doubts, if opium in itself 
causes dreams, the like of which is supposed to have 
been the origin of Kuhla fChan, Coleridge, we conclude 
was already a dreamer, and the first euphoria of opium 
would certainly encourage his dreams, as the effort 
to give up the drug would certainly be responsible 
for such nightmares as those of the Pains of Sleep. 

I may here be permitted to adopt this paradoxical 
conclusion of Professor H, N. Fairchild: 

“ Coleridge did not write poems like Kubla Khan 
because he was drug-addict he was a drug-adict because 
he was the sort of person who writes poems like 
Kubla Khan.^'^'^ 


r 



17. H. N. F Silt child Religious Trends in hneitsk Poetry, (W* 
Columbia University Press, 1943), p. 291. 




ECONOMIC COOPERATION AS THE BEGINNING 
OF POLITICAL UNITY IN ECAFE REGION 


After the breakdown of gold-standard as a regu¬ 
lator of world trade and commerce, the situation 
was one of economic anarchy which resulted in a 
rapid fall of world trade. The Bretton Woods 
agreement which brought into being the L M. F. and 
the I. B. R. D, saved the world trade and commerce 
from total collapse. But even these organisations 
have not been able to solve the regional problems 
of trade and commerce. As an outcome of this 
experience, economic cooperation or integration on a 
regional scale has become one of the main objectives 
of economic policy in recent years. The Western 
European countries are the pioneers in this field. 
The 9EEC, EPU and the BENELUX marked the 
beginning of such integration on a limited scale. 
Then came the Schuman Plan or the ECSC, which 
laid the foundation for the present EEC (European 
Economic Community). With a political oversion to¬ 
wards the EEC, tha Britain formed her own EFTA 
(European Free Trade Area), as an alternative to 
the EEC. Even the Latin American countries have 
started forming Latin American Free Trade Area 
(LAFTA), as a starting point for closer economic 
integration. Encouraged by these movements and their 
outstanding results, some countries in the ECAFE 
region have started spreading the idea of economic 
co-operation among the countries of this region. As 
. a fine gesture, the Federation of Malaya, Philippines 
and Thailand have agreed to establish an Association 
for Southeast Asian States for fuller and closer 
economic co-operation. Asian leaders are recognising 
the need for regional co-operation to achieve rapid 
economic development. 
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Types of Economic Co-operation : 

The types of regional ecodomic co-operatiue so 
far the world has witnessed include; (1) Economic 
Union, (2) Customs Union, (3} Free Trade Areai 
(4^ Sectoral integration and (5) Preferential quantitative 
and tariff, restrictions. The Economic Union involves 
the economic integration of a group of countries, 
in which goods services and capital move freely 
without any restrictions and the economic activities 
and policies of the constituent countries are harmonized 
and coodinated The economic union will have a 
discriminatory common tariff on goods and services 
from^ non member country leading ultimately to 
political integration of member countries. Recent 

examples of economic union are BENELUX and E. E. C. 

In a customs union “the constituent territories 
adopt a common external tarifi applicable to third 
countries” which means “the substitution of a single 
customs territory for two or more coustoms territories.’’ 
The member countries also abolish tarrifs between 
member-countries. 

In a Free trade area in addition to reduction of 
inter-member coutry tariffs and other trade restric¬ 
tions, the “member countries are free to apply their 
own separate tariffs to third countries ” Under both 
coutoms union and FTA, there is uo free movement 
of fact ors of production between member countries 
and no motive of ultimate poltical integration. The 
European F.T.A, and the Latin American F.T.A. are 
the out-standing examples of such economic co-operation. 

In a sectoral integration “the proceedures of 
sustoms union apply to only one or more particular " 
sectors of the member countries” as it was in the 
case of the European coal and Steel Community. 
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Under (5) above only quantitative restrictions and 
or tariffs between member countries are abolished 
through agreement. Apart from these types of eccnomic 
co-operation, there exist some long-term agreements 
such as bilateral and mult-lateral agreements under 
GATT and preferential trade agreements as among 
commonwealth countries. The main objectives of 
economic union, customs union and sectoral integration 
ase to achieve (a) “gains from increased productive 
efficiency due to competition in a common market”, 
(b) “gains from greater international specialization in 
productive activity”, (trade-creation - effect within the 
union), and (c) “greater utilization of differences 
in comparative costs.” Whereas in the case of other 
types of economic co-operation, the objectives are 
mainly (a) to exploit the “economies of scale to be 
gained from larger scale of output, particularly where 
national markets do not promote the establishment of 
optimum industrial units”, (b) to enjoy the "advantages 
to be gained by establishing joint industries among 
a group of countries, particularly to produce heavy 
engineering and capital goods”, (c) to achieve “greater 
ability among a group of countries to cope with the 
effects of world factors’’ and fd) to utilise the “special 
facilities which can be given for the accelerated 
development of less developed countries and territories.” 
In recent years, the criterion of the degree of 
complementarity between the participating economics 
is losing ground.* The existing trade barriers between 

Source . However opinions asserting the presence of some 

degree of complementaiy nature of the economies 
in this region are not uncommon. For instance 
K. M. i’anikkar opines that “India lacks the very' 
things which these areas produce in abundance. 
Annually, she has imported 150,0000 tons of rice 
from Burma, an amount which, with an increased 
standard of living, might rise still further. She 
produces no tin and but little rubber. True, that 
so far as sugar is concerned, India will only provide 
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the trading countries of a region and the rapid 
technological, changes which have broadened the scope 
for economies of large scale production have created 
a genuine case for forming a large and stable market. 
Therefore, the “regional arrangements are no longer 
a matter of choice. They are imposed by the require¬ 
ments of technology, science and economies of the 
contemporary world.” 

Problems of Economic Co-operation in ECAFE Area : 

ECAFE region includes about 22 countries with 
a population of about 150 crores. The differences 
between these countries in the size of territory, 
population, natural resorces and stage of economic 
development are obvious. Some of these counties arc 
geographically connected and obvious. Some are 
separated, However, historical and political association 
■ of these countries and some times their tradition are ^ 
more or less the same, As compared with the 
Western Europe, the present position in the ECAFE 
region is ’one of political and economic disintegration.’’ 
Further, some of these countries are in neutralist 
camp, others are in military alliance with the West 
and a few others are influenced by the communist 
bloc. This “lack of political and economic homogeneity 
in Asia is combined with the fact that many, or 
perhaps most of the countries in the region are quite 
large enough terms of both population* ** and resources 

*a very limited, market. But in other respects, the 
economy of India and Southeast Asia can be 
considered as being complementary. If therefore 
a truly satisfactory economy is to develop in this 
area after the war, it can only if India and South- 
East Asia work out a “co-prosperity sphere" based 
on their interdependence." “The future of India 
and South-East Asia", for George Allen & Unwin 
Ltd. by Allied Publishers, Bombay 1945, p, 21. ^ 

**However. this argument is limited by the fact that it is 
not the population as such but the purchasing power of the 
population that is to be counted. 
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to contemplate their own independent and self-reliant 
programmes of economic development." Although the 
present political situations and attitudes of these 
countries are important in determining the degree, 
nature and means of economic cooperation, the present 
conditions should not dishearten any attempt tow'aids 
cooperation. Disregarding these obstacles, the need fur 
a close economic relationship has been increasingly 
recognised by these countries. The resolution of the 
U.N.O, Economic Commission for ECAFE region favour¬ 
ing such a cooperation, followed by Manila Conference 
and a proposal for Asian Development Bank clearly 
manifest this recognition. There are two important 
reasons which compel these countries for integration. 
First, the rate of growth of exports of this region 
has shown a tendency to fall behind other developed 
and even undeveloped countries of other regions. The 
major exports of this region have been subject to 
wide fluctuations both in value and prices. There is 
an increasing need of expanding imports which creates 
balance of payments problem. Any attempt to increase 
their rate of economic development must necssarily 
devise methods to over-come these difficulties. Closer 
intraregional economic cooperation is a good method 
of solving these problems. 

The second reason is that between 1957 and 1959 
the intra-regional exports and imports amounted to 
34% of the toral exports and 33.3% of the total imports 
respectively. As against this, only 24,5% of its exports 
went to the western Europe and 18.6% to the U.S.A, 
And about 24% of its imports came from the western 
Europe and 24% from the U.S.A. This high propor¬ 
tion of intra-regiorial trade is a favourable factor for 
closer economic cooperation. Added to these, the 
consequences of the trade-diversion effect which these 
countries have to face in Western Europe are sufficient 
to compel these countries to protect and strengthen 
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their intra-regional trade through regional cooperation. 
Nevertheless, since some of these countries are not 
suffering from lack of wide market, any economic 
integration in this region must be based on the objective 
of achieving at least self-sufficiency in food-grains and 
capital goods. 

An Agenda for the Future : 

At the outset it must be made clear that any 
imitation of western European methods in the ECAFE 
region would be dangerous and totally unworkable. 
“Clearly there is no point in making a fashion or 
fetish of economic union. Common markets are designed 
par excellence for cases of economic fragmentation 
and are likely to create more problems than they 
solve if employed mechanically in situations for which 1 
they are not suited’’. Therefore, the ECAFE countries 
must have their own methods and means of achieveing 
economic cooperation. For instance, the proposal to 
have an Asian payments union or a small economic 
union aimilar to Benelux, to startwith, is totally 
at present is sectoral free trade area or, if possible* 
sectoral ecc 
having com 

some major__^___ . 

integration between India, (which is having Jute 
factories and required weather to produce Jute goods;, 
and Pakistan, (which is having vast fertile lands wit 
high yield of raw Jute per acre), in Jute industry 
is possible. Similarly the sectoral integration among 
Japan, (with modern automobile factories), 

^with rubber), and India and Burma (with body¬ 
building industry) is possible in automobile industry* 
Finally, the sectoral integration among India, , 
big fertilizer factories) and Burma and Thailand (witn 
rice growing land is also possible in the productwn 
of rice. These are only a few out of many possible 


momic union between countries wnicn are 
plementary positions in the production ot 
exDort nroducts. For instance, the sectoral 
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sectors in the region. Any such integration must be 
preceded by careful study of the sectors and the 
possible benefits to be achieved by such integiation. 
Annual review of the working of such integration is 
essential to learn lessons from past experience and 
to proceed with other better and wider methods of 
economic integration. Such a gradual development of 
closer economic relations may ultimately reduce the 
political tension, which exists at present between some 
countries like the tension between India and Pakistan 
and between Malaya and Indonesian. It is true in 
this context that “regional cooperation today is a 
pressing challenge to economic statesmanship in Asia 
and the Far East.” 


Tentative Conclusions : 


On the basis of the- foregoing scanty facts, it is 
possible to arrive at some broad conclusions. First of 
all, regional economic cooperation in South East Asia 
is necessitated by the trade problems created by the 
Western European economic integration. Secondly, 
such economic cooperation is reinforced by the fact 
that more rapid development can be achieved through 
cooperation in the Area. Finally, the countries of 
of this region are faced with twin problems, i. e., the 
problem of resisting the totalitarian communism through 
long-term policy of rapid economic development, (raising 
the standard of living), and the immediate of standing 
politically united against the spread of communist 
influence in the region,* 


As K. M. Panikkar Says The political future of these areas 
considered in relation to their economic development and 
their security, is indisolubly bound up with India That 

these areas cannot depend on themselves as independent units 
requires no argument. Therefore, a common defensive system 

with a coordinating polidcal machinery at the top. seems 
unavoidable opt cit p. 21. seems* 
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To an extent, the present political disintegration 
is responsible not only for the spread of communist 
influence but also for slowing down of economic 
development programmes as a result of increasing cost 
of defence. It is true that it is very difficult 
to unite some of these countries starting from political 
angle. But nothing prevents them from aiming at 
this ultimate objective through economic cooperation.! 
Much hope can be cherished if they intensify their 
efforts from this angle. 
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ABOUT OURSELVES. 

BY : M. R. PURI. 

The University Mourns Nehru: 

The staff and the students of the University of 
Jammu and Kashmir met on the First June 1964 to 
condole the sad and untimely demise of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru. The meeting was addressed by the 
Vice-Chancellor, Dr M. S. Want, and a few students, 
who spoke about the contribution of Nehru to the 
building up of a new India and the irreparable loss 
sustained by the country by his death. 

After the meeting the students went in a procession 
to Gandhi Park where Dr. Want addressed the meeting. 

Annual Meeting of the Senate : 

The annual meeting of the meeting of the Senate 
was held at Srinagar on 24th and 25th of September, 
1964. 

The Senate adopted the budget of the University 
for the year 1964—65. 

The Annual Convocacion : 

The fifteenth Convocation of the University was 
held on 20th October, 1964 at the Campus. Shri 
Ashok Mehta, Deputy Chairman Planning Commision, 
delivered the Convocation address. 

The Building Programme ; 

The construction of the Administration Block at 
the Campus at Hazrathbal has been completed and the 
Registrar’s Office has shifted there. 
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The construction work of the buildings for the 
University Printing Press at Srinagar and Social Sciences 
Block at Jammu is in progress and is likely to be 
complete by next Summer. 

The New Teaching Departments : 

The M. Com. Class has been started at Jammu in 
the Post-graduate Department of Economics. 

Retirements aud Promotions : 

Professor S. L, Pandit retired as Head of the 
Department ’ of English. He has joined the Panjab 
University as Principal of the University Evening 
College, Jullunder. 

Dr, M, S. Want took over as Head of the 
Department. 

Dr. T. N. Khoshoo, Reader and Head of the 
Department of Botany, left the department and joined 
National Botamical Gardens, Lucknow, as Assistant 
Director, 

Dr. V. Kaul, Lecturer in the department, was 
promoted as Reader and Head of the Department. 

Dr. Shakil-ul-Rahman, Lecturer in the Department 
of Urdu, was promoted as Reader, 

New Appointments : 

The following new appointments were made in the 
teaching departments of the University : 

English : Mr. K. S. Woodroofe. M. A. (Oxon) 

Professor 
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Hindi ; 
Persian ; 
Botany : 


Physics : 


History : 
Eco nomics : 


Chemistry ; 


Dr. Ramesh Kumar Sharma, Reader. 
Dr. K. N. Pandit, Lecturer. 

1. Dr. A. K. Kaul. Lectu rer, 

2. Mr. Mahesh Chander M. Sc. 
Lecturer 

1. Dr. N. N. Raina , Reader as 
Head of the Department- 

2. Dr. K. N. Razdan, Lecturer 

3. M. Mubaric Ahmed. M. Sc. 
Lecturer. 

Dr, S. A. A. Rizvi, Reader and Head 
of the Department. 

1. Dr. N. S. Gupta, Lecturer in 
Commerce. 

2. Mr. A. R. Mattoo. M. Com. 
Lecturer in Commerce . 

1. Mr M. L,. Koul, M. Sc. Lecturer. 


Lectures ; 

TT • following lecturs 
University. 


were arranged by the 


M. A. A. A. Fyzee 1. The Importance of Mohammdan 

Law in the Modern World. 


Swami Ranga 

Nathan .• 


2. The U, A. R. and India at 
Government College for Women 
orinagar. 

The Frontiers of Science at the 
Department of Mathematics. 
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Professor Morris On the Zeros of Infra Polynomials 
Marden University at the Department of' Mathematics 
of Wiscovisin : 

Professor E. B. The Geometric Instuition at the 
Leach, Caise insti- Department of Mathumatics 
tute'of Technology : 

•* 

New Life at the Campus: 

The special feature of the year has been that the 
Vice-Chancellor took up his residence at the Campus, 
instilling a corperate sense in the departments. Ever 
since the members of staff of various departments 
have been meeting regularly to consider the common 
problems under the guidance of the Vice-Chancellor 
This has improvel things both in point of academic 
work as well as extra-mural activities of the Campus. 

The GanguH. Committee Report : 

The Ganguli report has been generally accepted 
by the State Government and Mr. G A. Mukhtar 
who retired as Educational Adviser, Jammu andfCashmir 
Government, has taken ever as a special officer to see 
the report through. 
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Obituary 

The Vice-Chancellor, members of the staff 
and students of the Post-graduate Departments of 
Jammu and Kashmir University record their sense 
of sorrow and feeling of irreparable loss at the 
sad and sudden demise of their beloved and illustrious 
leader and Prime Minister of India. And they 
express their sincerest sympathy for Shrimati Indra 

Gandhi and all other members of the bereaved 
family. 
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EDITORIAL 

The severest ordeal India went through, two 
times in two years, was the loss of its leader. A, 
change of political leadership is a crucial event for 
any government even when the transfer of power 
occurs through such a natural process as a new 
election. The transfer is far more critical when it 
is necessitated by sudden and untimely death of the 
leader in office. But, in the immediate choice of a 
new leader, India demonstrated its tremendous 
commitment to democracy as well as its political, 
maturity. 

This time the country has unerringly chosen 
Mrs Indira Gandhi in whom is to be found a 
matchless vision-geared to what Mr. Johnson so aptly 
called 'an understanding heart.’ There are still some 
unresolved problems but the country has, on the whole, 
an impressive record of its spectacular achievements. 
What is to be specially noted is that life in India 
is moving in all directions, the material progress 
being broadened into a concept of social progress for 
all sectors and strata of society. The Jammu and 
Kashmir University is certainly proud of being asso¬ 
ciated with India’s march towards its radiant future. 
The Sadiq Government has, in the widest sweep of 
its generosity, solved the knotty problems of 
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financial implication, providing, in an unprecedented 
measure, large suras of money which begot more 
money from the University Grants Commission-aided 
projects. The University may well rejoice in the 
chancellorship of the scholarly Dr. Karan Singh whose 
patronage inspires one with uncommon sense, integrity 
and determination. The University is fortunate to 
be run by its Professer-Vice-Chancellor who radiates 
kindliness, and wisdom whetted by experience, 
affording yet another example of age blooming into 
‘mellow fruitfulness.’ In the circumstances, one 
cannot but admit that history and fate have met 
at a single time in the University Campus here to 
shape a turning point in our unending search for 
education of unified sensibility harmonizing body, 
mind and soul. 

A veritable corporate life of the Campus, as 
the Vice-Chancellor envisaged a year ago, has evolved. 
The cultural vitality has manifested itself in many 
things, the most prominent being the production on 
the boards of two One-Act plays of Barrie Seven 
Women and The Twelve Pound Look. Students parti¬ 
cipate in co-curricular activities and inter-departmental 
sports, enriching the Campus life. Contingents of 
students have gone outside the State to ta^ part 
in the tournaments. The Health Centres and Central 
workshop have been developed. With the technical 
assistance of the Horticulture Department, a compaign 
to improve the orchard has been started. Fruit and 
decorative plant nurseries have been laid 
development programme is in progress; roads, lawns 
and play fields have been laid out. The Botanica 
Garden has been extended and The Post-graduate 
Departments of Education and History and Diploma 
Course in Public Administration have started 
functioning. The Chemistry Block, the Gandni Bhavan, 
and Staff Quarters are under construction and will 
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take a few weeks to be completed. Much yet remains 
to be done about the Library which has been at present 
accommodated in a separate wing of the Administrative 
Block. Of course, the tragic death of the Pro-Vice- 
Chancellor in the Fokkar Friendship air-crash almost 
threatened some impediment to the progress of the 
building programme. But the Joint-Registrar has been 
put on his mettle and the work is going on as well 
as ever under the personal supervision of the Vice- 
Chancellor, 

As for The Jammu and Kashmir University Review, 
it has had to catch up with and reflect the general 
progress of the University. The Nehru Number was 
quite in consonance with • the dignity of the subject 
it commemorated. The subsequent issue bore its 
Editorial on the passing away of Eliot. Here is 
what the illustrious critic. Professor Bonamy Dobree 
has written about it : “Thank you very much for 
sending the last Jammu and Kashmir University 
Review —a very good number. I congratulate you upon 
it. I very much like what you said about what 
influenced Eliot- Your article on Baudelaire also 
interested me very much, and will send me back to 
Les Fleurs Du Mai. It is a beautifully wide ranging 
journal.*’ 

Of course, all this has been possible because of 
the most enthusiastic co-operation of Dr. Bhan, Mr. 
Sat Bushan, and Mr. Puri. One must offer grateful 
thanks to the Joint-Registrar who has so kindly 
undertaken to improve the get-up of this issue. 
The Editorial Board apologises for the delay, in the 
present issue, on account of the failure of the Press. 


M. S. WANT. 
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YOUTH AND THE TASKS AHEAD 

Broadcast By 
DR. KARAN SINGH 

Governor of Jammu and Kashmir 

3rd October, 1965 

The roar of the cannon has been muted, and 
for the time being at least an uneasy cease-fire 
prevails. We have faced a grave challenge to our 
national security with courage and dignity, and have 
succeeded in attaining our military objective of 
effectively countering Pakistani aggression thereby 
confirming the superiority of a secular democracy 
over a theocratic dictatorship. Nevertheless, there 
is no room for complacency as the situation conti¬ 
nues to be grave) and it is therefore the duty of 
each one of us to remain vigilant and alert to help 
safeguard national honour and integrity. This becomes 
even more essential in the light of the extraordinary 
Chinese antics, which are obviously calculated in 
close co-ordination with Pakistan. W^e thus face a 
dual challenge aimed ultimately at the destruction 
of our freedom itself. This freedom was won at 
great struggle and sacrifice after centuries of servi¬ 
tude to foreign rule, and it is important that those 
of us who belong to the post-independence genera¬ 
tion should not fall into the error of taking our 
freedom for granted. The maintenance and strength¬ 
ening of freedom is a task even more onerous than 
its attainment. 

In any nation the youth necessarily forms the 
vanguard in most spheres of activity) and it is essen¬ 
tial that at this critical juncture its power must be 
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mobilized to further strengthen our integrity and 
our capacity to resist aggression. What is required 
is an immense burst of idealism and energy among 
our youth, who must be deeply committed to the 
task of safeguarding this great nation of ours founded 
on the twin ideals of secularism and democracy In 
particular our young men and women studying in 
colleges and universities have a special responsibility, 
for while they are no longer children they have yet 
not got fully involved in the routine of adult life. 
They constitute an immense reservoir of strength 
which, if properly canalized, can prove to be a source 
of great power to the nation. Indeed it is these 
young Indians who will soon be be called upon 
to provide leadership in all walks of national life, 
and they must therefore look upon the present 
crisis as a welcome opportunity to train thepaselves 
to fulfil their future responsibilities with distinction. 

In view of the fact that my own contacts 
with University life as a student are fairly recent, 
and also that I now have the privilege of a 
formal association with two Universities, I would 
this evening like to address a few words in parti¬ 
cular to this section of our young men and women. 
If they are to be effective in the service of the 
nation, it is essential that they must fit themselves 
in every way for this task. The building up of a 
vast and pulsating democratic nation is no mean 
undertaking, and a mere desire to be of service is not 
enough; it must be accompanied by the ability to do 

so effectively. 

There are several distinct dimensions in which 
our youth must equip itself. The first is the 
physical. Building a great democracy and defending 
it from predatory aggressors requires a young gene¬ 
ration that is physically strong, with muscles of iron 
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and nerves of steel, and for this it must equip itself 
by undertaking physical training and developing 
physical fitness to the maximum extent possible. 
Despite technological advances and mechanization 
defence is still to a large extent a matter of dogged 
physical endurance and courage, as our officers and 
Jawans have so magnificently proved on the field of 
battle recently when they emerged victorious 
against superior and more sophisticated war equip¬ 
ment- In this context the National Cadet Corps, 
the Physical Fitness Scheme, and other similar 
organizations play a valuable role in building up the 
strength of our youth, and these opportunities must 
be fully availed of. Along with physical fitness the 
qualities of discipline and teamsmanship are essential 
particularly for those planning to join the proud 
ranks of our defence forces, because what is required 
is not only individual achievement but corporate 
progress. 

The second dimension is the intellectual. We 
live in a highly competitive age of science and 
technology, and can no longer afford the luxury of 
mediocrity if we are to forge ahead. This rapidly 
changing nuclear age requires our youth to be in¬ 
tellectually far more alert and competent than their 
predecessors, and therefore every young man and 
woman today studying in colleges and universities 
must aim at academic ability of the highest order. 
In a developing nation like ours, where large numbers 
are still unable to acquire even primary education, 
those undergoing higher education constitute a pri¬ 
vileged elite. They must therefore repay their debt 
to society by not wasting a single moment of 
academic life in futile or disruptive pursuits, but 
strain every nerve to become able and efficient in 
their respective fields of study so that they can 
serve India with greater efficiency. In this context 
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the futility of students getting involved in party 
politics and intrigues is too obvious to need any 
reiteration. 

The third is the dimension of patriotism, I 
am concerned here not so much with the routine 
meaning of this term as with that deeper patriotism 
which transcends all pettiness and exclusivism, and 
creates in our youth a deep urge for national unity 
and progress. This alone can eradicate corruption 
and nepotism from our land and galvanize our whole 
processs of economic development which is so crucial 
to the success of our democracy. The youth of a 
nation is always the fountainhead of its idealisrn, 
and our young men and women must have a full 
realization that it is up to them to provide a new 
moral impetus to India at this crucial juncture in 
her history as a free nation. In this context 1 
cannot resist the temptation to quote from a speech 
delivered over half a century ago by one of our 
great nationalist leaders. Sri Aurobindo Ghosh, to 
students of the Bengal National College. He sai . 

“There are times in a nation’s history when 
providence places before it one work, one aim 
to which everything else, however high and 
noble in itself, has to be sacrificed. Such 
a time has now arrived for our Motherland 
when nothing is dearer than her service, when 
everything else is to be directed to that en 
If you will study, study for her sake; train 
yours6lv6S body and mind and soul for cr 
service. You will earn your living that you 
may do service to her. Work that she may 
prosper. Suffer that she may rejoice. All is 
contained in that one single advice. 

How superbly relevant to our present condition are 
these stirring words. 
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Finally, there is the spiritual dimension which, 
indeed, is the main faculty that distinguishes human 
beings from the myriad other forms of life that 
exist on this planet. At a time of deep crisis like 
the one through which we are passing, we must be 
endowed with a new spiritual fervour leading to that 
fearlessness and dynamism whereby we can overcome 
all difficulties When I speak of spirituality I am not 
referring merely to denominational religion, howsoever 
inspiring that may be. Ours is a nation that has 
from time immemorial cradled an immense variety 
of religions, and today in free India people belonging 
to all faiths live together in peace and harmony. 
What I am referring to is that golden thread of unity 
which runs through all religions and from which they 
all ultimately derive power and sustenance. This 
implies the acceptance of the divinity inherent in 
every human being, and of the noble goal of spiritual 
growth and realization, a concept that at once raises 
the dignity of the individual and cuts across all narrow 
barriers and distinctions. Indeed the principle of 
individual divinity and spiritual evolution is one which 
transcends even national barriers, and it alone can 
give us the courage to fight for our freedom and 
integrity with undying valour, and the wisdom to do 
so without hatred. 

The physical, intellectual, patriotic and spiritual, 
then, are dimensions in which our young men and 
women must equip themselves so that they can really 
be of effective service to the nation. Needless to say 
this is a continuing process, and the very act of 
national service itself helps to develop these capacities. 
What is required on the part of our youth is a 
keen sense of participation in what Jawaharlal Nehru 
used to call “the great adventure of nation-building”. 
There is no room here for cynicism or defeatism, 
In whatever position our youth may find themselves. 
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there are always numerous avenues for national 
service. These may not be such as to hit newspaper 
headlines but it is solid and devoted activity multiplied 
a million-fold that truly builds the fabric of a great 
nation. 

There remains the important question of the 
opportunity which we must provide to our youth 
for serving the nation at this crucial juncture. There 
is so much to be done : refugees to be rehabilitated; 
civil defence measures to be strengthened in urban 
as well as rural areas; a network of nursing, first- 
aid and blood bank centres to be established; the 
welfare of our brave security forces who have 
sacrificed so much on the battlefield to be furthered; 
the dependents of those who made the supreme 
sacrifice to be helped and comforted; communal 
harmony to be maintained; the whole process of 
economic development and reconstruction to be speeded 
up; the vast areas of poverty and ignorance that 
still exist to be cleared; the fabric of our democratic 
society to be strengthened. These and a ^ thousand 
other problems confront us today. Surely it shoul 
not be beyond our ingenuity to organize a vast 
national youth movement which transcending a 
political, communal, regional and linguistic 
- can mobilize out youth for the noble task of defending 
and developing free India, and canalize the mighty 
upsurge of patriotism that we have witnessed m 

recent days. 

The younger generation today faces challenges 
graver than any with which their forefathers were 
confronted. What is at stake is nothing less than 
whether a secular and democratic nation, founded on 
the principles of justice, liberty, equality and fraternity, 
can survive in this nuclear age. Destiny has gi^^n 
us the privilege of providing the answer to this 
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momentous question, and I am confident that when 
the history of this turbulent era comes to be recorded 
our young men and women will not have been found 
wanting. 


EMILY DICKINSON 

By 

DR. M. S. WANT. 

Emily Dickinson was born on December 10, 1830 
in Amherst, a quiet village in the Connecticut valley 
of Massachusetts. It was a New England where puri- 
tansim was dying and literature was coming to life. 
Here Emily lived a life, outwardly uneventful but 
inwardly dedicated to a secret and self-imposed task 
of writing what she called a ‘Tetter to the world”, 
the letter being her poems. She declared: 

“This is my letter to the world. 

That never wrote to me —- 

The simple news that Nature told. 

With tender majesty. 

Her message is committed 
To hands I cannot see; 

For love of her, sweet countrymen. 

Judge tenderly of me !” 

With all the concentrated force of poetry, Emily 
Dickinson expresses in this “ letter ” what she felt 
about life and death, love and nature, and what 
Henry James called “ the landscape of the soul. *’ To 
do this she chose to live intensely and cut herself 
off from the superficial traffic of life, letting her 
soul select its own company : 

*Thc soul selects her own society. 

Then shuts the door; 

On her divine majority 
Obtrude no more. 

Unmoved, she notes the chariot’s pausing 
At her low gate; 
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Unmoved, an emperor is kneeling 
Upon her mat. 

I’ve known her from an ample nation 
Choose one; 

Then close the valves of her attention 
Like stone.” 

Her contemporaries subjected her to the conspiracy 
of silence, her work remaining unpublished until four 
years after her death, A small volume of her poems, 
first serieSi was published in 1890, the second and 
the third series following respectively in 1891 and 
1896 The later volumes were entitled, The Single 
Hound (1914), Further Volumes (1929) and Bolts of 
Melody (1945). In 1950. Harvard University bought 
all available manuscripts and issued, in six volumes, 
the complete poems and letters. An eminent American 
Scholar, Thomas H. johnson, is still engaged in his 
search for more manuscripts of the poet. So, at the 
expiry of eighty years, Emily seems to have received 
the reply to “the letter’’ she had written to the 
world. 

The life and reputation of Emily Dickinson 
easily promote a misconception of her attitude towards' 
people and society. Highly individualistic as her 
thinking is, it by no means loses touch with society. 
It is difficult not to agree with Professor Johnson 
who held that Emily lived, as it w’ere, in three 
worlds—the world of nature, the world of friendship 
she called the ‘‘estate,” and the unseen world “whence 
we trail clouds of glory.’’ However, circumstances 
over which she had no control made her admittedly 
a specialist in the personal life, her social preoccu¬ 
pations being, at the same time, important enough 
to throw light into all chambers of her soul and to 
reveal what manner of woman this fearless poet, 
who was not a mystagogue, was. Did she not strike 
poison-tipped pins in God ? She might have been in 
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agreement with Lenin as to the actual functioning 
of organised religion. In the first words of Leaves 
of G fdss, \A/hitman is right to point out the dichotoroy 
of the nineteenth century when he saw life divided 
between the personal and the public, between the 
flowering of the individual and that of society. 
Capitalism, protestantism, and romanticism stressed 
the rights and privileges of the individual, while a 
growing awareness that some social organization alone 
could conquer the moral anarchy of laisse faire 
renewed a stress on man’s public responsibilities. 
There were typical tendencies of thought manifesting 
themselves in the rise of new psychological and 
sociological theories as developed by such philosophers 
of the soul as Freud and such philosophers of society 
as Marx. Of course, the signs of the dilemma created 
by this dichotomy may be discernible as far back 
as the ancient China or the Greece of Plato. But 
the point to be made is that there has been such a 
tragic acceleration of human living in the western 
world of the last century and a half as to make 
the horns of the dilemma spread so wildly apart. 
Throughout the nineteenth century, writers, largely 
interested in mysticism, metaphysics or art, depict 
life as a personal problem. To such writers the soul 
was infinite and, within itself, might rise to the 
highest proportions. But people who thought in 
terms of economics and politics saw life as a social 
problem. In the circumstances, it was impossible to 
determine whether individual or society was the chief 
factor. Afflicted by this dichotomy, Emily’s con¬ 
temporaries thought that they should carry themselves 
into the rarefied world of pure spirit in order to 
understand her, misconstruing her emphatic gesture 
of seclusion, her dread of publicity, her love of 
nature, and her passionate devotion to personal immorta¬ 
lity into a narrower expression of se If. They failed 
to appreciate her power to see through the sham of 
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society more clearly than the sentimental Whitman 
whose egotistical reaction to the American Civil 
War in his Drum Taps contrasts with the objective 
vision of Emily Dickinson in her most poignant war 
elegy entitled, When 1 was small, a woman died : 

"When I was small, a woman died. 

To-day her only boy 
Went up from the Potomac, 

His face all victory. 

To look at her; how slowly 
The seasons must have turned 
Till bullets dipt an angle. 

And he passed quickly round ! 

If pride shall be in Paradise 
I never can decide i 
Of their imperial conduct. 

No person testified- 

But proud in apparition. 

That woman and her boy 

Pa ss back and forth before my brain. 

As ever in the sky*” 

In another lyric, she expresses herself about what 
may be called the usual sophistry in war when the 
unattainable values are extolled, the chief merit of 
the poem being its powerful image of the defeated 
and dying soldier who hears in the distance the 
shouts of the victors : 

Success is counted sweetest 
By those who n'er succeed. 

To comprehend a nectar 
Requires sorest need. 

Not one of all the purple host 
Who took the flag today 
Can tell the definition 
So clear of Victory. 

As he defeated—dying^— 

On whose forbidden ear 
The distant strains of triumph 
Burst agonized and clear ! ” 
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Her poems of social protest are companion pieces to 
her bitter attacks on orthodox theology* surpassing the 
outbursts of the anti-theistic poets of the mid-Victorian 
England. Here is a bitter poem beginning with the 
seemingly innocent and orthodox statement, 

‘ I know that he exists. 

The poet here expresses herself about the cat-and- 
mouse play she has to reckon with in her relations 
with God, One might, at least, call it hide-and-seek 
that God plays with his creatures t 

*■ But should the play 
Prove piercing earnest 
Should the glee glaze 
In death’s stiff stare. 

Would not the fun 
Look too expensive ? 

Would not the jest 
Have crawled too far ? 

This little poem of sixteen lines, which commences 
with an ostensible statement of faith, ends with the 
utmost blasphemy, the first line being the piety ot 
heaven and the last line the poison of hell. Surely, 
there is nothing artistically lacking in a belief m un¬ 
belief. What is charming about Emily’s poetry is 
the full-bodied quality of her poems which hardly 
permit segregation of form and content even for the 
convenience of criticism. Nevertheless, dialectical 
strategy does invite some division, and 
which is, after all, a scaffolding and not a building 
chops up things into pieces with a view nnaer- 
standing as much of a work of art as is not ^ 

in mystery. From the point of view of content, Emi y 
poems are on beauty, concept of Christ. God as person. 
God as substance. Identity, Immortality, man s relation 
to cosmos, concept of sin, concern with fame, death, 
terror of death, mystery of death, physical demise, 
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Death the suitor, elegies and epitaphs and poems on 
Nature. All these themes raise and amplify such 
problems as the symbol of childhood, her power of 
thought, her living by heart, the play of her fancy, 
and the integrity of her soul. On each of these it 
is possible to mention a number of poems. But all 
that one can do is make a ruthless selection. Here is 
a poem on beauty : 

*‘I died for Beauty—but was scarce 
Adjusted in the Tomb 
When one who died for Truth, was lain 
In an adjoining room— 

He questioned softly "Why I failed”? 

“Beauty.” I replied— 

“And I—Truth—Themself are one — 

We Brothern, are,” He said— 

And so, as Kinsmen, met a Night— 

We talked between the Rooms— 

Until the Moss had reached our lips— 

And covered up—our names—” 

Emily Dickinson’s concept of beauty reveals her 
aesthetic credo, transmuting into art the philosophy 
of all her Puritan past. The poem here implies 
that truth and beauty are one, being alike in that 
both are unattainable in perfection. Beauty inhere.s, 
it cannot be formed. “Beauty—be not caused—it is.” 
An ecstatic experience, like jheaven, is indescribable. 

“The Definition of Beauty is 
That Definition is none— 

Of Heaven, easing Analysis, 

Since Heaven, and He are one." 

The ideal world simply is that of beauty and of 
art. In order to live it is necessary to die. True 
knowledge follows the completion, which is death. 
Emily might have said, in variation of the Greek 
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proverb, count no man beutiful till his death. In 
another poem on the death of summer, whose funerals 
are observed by autumn, she notes that “Our summer 
made our light escape into the beautiful.” True 
beauty lies behind the appearances. 

Emily Dickinson wrote many poems on Christ, her 
vision of the Saviour being limited to his humanity. 
Here is the dialogue with Christ in the artlessly 
beautiful diction: 

“ Unto Me ? ^’ I do not know you— 

Where may be your House ? 

“ 1 am Jesus—Late of Judea— 

Now—of Paradise—” 


I am spotted— ” I am Pardon ”— 

I am small—“The Least 

Is esteemed in Heaven the Chiefest— 

Occupy my House "— 

The theme of God appears to have evoked her finest 
poetry of various moods, her poems being beautiful 
God-hating performances, Blake-like, bitter gibes and 
explosions of familirity with God. Here are a few 
examples : 

” Heavenly Father, take to Thee 
The Supreme iniquity. 

We apologize to Thee 
For Thine own Dublicity. ” 

Or, 

"I will give, ” the base proviso. 

Spare your “Crown of Life ! ” 

Those it fits too fair to wear it— 

Tty it on yourself ! 

In another lyric of a great influence-value, she declares 

that she could easily climb a wall and steal strawberries, 
but only if she stained her apron and offended a 
scolding God. It seems so unfair: “Oh, dear ! I guess if 
He were a boy 

He’d climb, if he could ! 
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Here is an example of her familiar explosions with God : 

" Papa above ! 

Regard a Mouse 
Overpowered by the Cat ! 

Reserve within thy Kingdom 
A '■ Mansion ” for the Rat ! ” 

However, it must be noted that she instinctively believes 
in the reality of God who must be different from 
the preposterous monster proposed to her by conven¬ 
tional religion. In a poem of faith she shows dreadful 
sincerity in her resignation. There are just four 
stanzas in the poem ; 

Tie the strings to my life, my Lord, 

Then I am ready to go 1 
Just a look at the horses — 

Rapid ! That will do f 

Put me in on the firmest side. 

So I shall never fall; 

For we must ride to the judgment, 

And it’s partly down hill. 

But never I mind the bridges, 

And never I mind the sea; 

Held fast in everlasting race 
By my own choice and thee. 

Good-by to the life I used to live, 

And the world I used to know ; 

And kiss the hills for me just once; 

Now I am ready to go.” 

^ sincere expression of resignation 7 

What is to be marked about it is that the last exit from 

this life takes the form of the last ride of two lovers 

together, the poet retaining a tremendous amount of 

life when she wants the hills to be kissed for her 
sake. 

One need not draw conclusions, biographical or psy- 
etiological, from the themes of these poems about Emily 
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Dickinson’s beliefs and unbeliefs. Her preoccupations 
are absolutely artistic. In her poem, 7 reckon when I 
count at all, she frankly prefers poetry to heaven, to 
Nature and to God. She considers everything subordinate 
to art. Death, for example, ceases to be a mere theme 
but becomes a key to art and to life, the mortal killer 
of feelings becoming paradoxically the saviour and true 
begetter of feelings. Death is a fact of life to her 
as it was to Keats. She describes death : 

" A clock stopped— 

Not the Mantel’s — 

Geneva’s farthest skill 

Cant put the puppet bowing' — 

That just now dangled still- 

An awe canie on the Trinket t 
The Figures hunched, with pain— 

Then quivered out of Decimals— 

Into Degreeless Noon— 

It will not stir for Doctor’s— 

This Pendulum of snow— 

The Shopman importunes it— 

While cool—concernless No— 

Nods from the Gilded poincers- 
Nods from the Seconds slim 
Decades of Arrogance between 
The Dial life— 

And Him— 

Briefly, the moment of death, when the heart ceases 
to beat, is metaphorically described in the first stanza. 
The second stanza recalls the dying person before 
death, hunched with pain, conscious of the nearness 
of the awful moment and. at the final stroke of noon 
succumbs. One cannot but appreciate how she projects 
a situation which concerns a person whom those who 
have come claim to love fthe shopman, for instance) 
are powerless to help, time thenceforth, being reckoned 
by “ Decades of Arrogance. ” Of course, the trinket 
can never be repaired. 
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It is difficult to resist the temptation for a detailed 
corlsideration of what may be called one of the most 
beautiful poems of Emily Dickinson. She envisions 
death as trusted lover with whom she goes in for a 
ride towards immortality : 

" Because I could not stop for death— 

He kindlj? stopped for me — 

The Carriage held but just ourselves— 

And Immortality ” 

They drive in a leisurely manner. The ride is unhurried 
because it their last ride. Death being gracious to stop 
for her She puts aside her work: 

W^e slowly drove—He knew no haste 
And I had put away 
My labour and leisure too 
For his civility- " 

She sees the children playing games and marks the 
daily routine of life she is passing from. Then the 
sense of time seems to come to an end as they pass 
the cycles of the day and seasons of the year at a 
time of both ripeness and decline. 

“ We passed the School, where children strove 
At Recess—in the Ring— 

We passed the Fields of Gazing Grain— 

We passed the Setting Sun - *’ 

The poet makes “ passed *’ ring insistently through the 
stanza. In the next stanza she gives the impression of 
being outside time and change in that she corrects 
herself to say that the sun passed them as it of course 
does all who are in the grave. She notes the dampness 
and cold and is suddenly conscious of the sheerness 
of her dress : 

Or rather—He passed us— 

The Dews drew quivering and chill— ‘ 

For only Gossamer, my Gown—“ 

My Tippet-only Thulle—” 

The last two stanzas point to her immediate identifica¬ 
tion of her “ House. ” The realization comes through 
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progressively decreasing concreteness. All activity and 
creativeness have stopped. She recalls the heads of the 
horses that bore her, as she had guessed they were 
doing from the beginning, towards Eternity. Death as 
a person has receded into the background in the last 
but one stanza in which it is impersonally implied 
in the words “We passed. ” It is, indeed, one of 
the finest poems in English Language. In this poem, 
concrete realism melts into Awe and circumference with 
matchless economy. “Awe and circumference’’are words 
used by Emily to define her poetics which must be 
briefly taken up preparatory to an account of her 
formative excellence in this essay. 

Her Poetics 

In one of her letters, Emily came closer to defining 
her Poetics than she ever did before or after. “ My 
business, ” she said, “ is circumference. ” With this 
word there are two others. “ awe ’* and “ microscope. 
These words must be grasped fully with a view to 
understanding her art. Circumsference and awe are 
linked in meaning Her intent in creating a poem is 
to elicit ‘‘ awe ” from the object or idea by which 
she IS inspired, and to project it with “ circumference. 
She felt “ awe ” when she recognised a poem by the 
physical sensation of heat and cold. The ‘'circumference 
is the limit of a thing. Thus the “ circumference ’* of 
the world is infinity, immortality, eternity and the 
absolute, her imagination being projected into all re¬ 
lationships of man, nature, and God. An individual 
is an atom. To see him it is essential to see micros¬ 
copically and hence all vision, confined to the problem 
of a personality is microscopic vision. To arrive at 
the core of any individual or a thing, it is necessary 
to pare away the soft exterior. Perhaps an example 
will make it clearer : 

“ When Bells stop ringing—Church —begins— 

The Positive~of Bells— 
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When Cogs —stop—that’s Circumference — 

The Ultimate —of wheels. ” 

: All that she means to say in this quatrain is that 

the reality of experience is not found in sensation. 
It is in the translation of the sensation into its positive 
or transitive meaning. Only by pausing in the daily 
round of meshing one cog into another can we discover 
meaning. Ultimate meaning (the whole) projects itself 
like a circle, back upon itself. A similar meaning for 
the word is in the poem dealing with Judgement Day. 
At that time there will be a gathering so vast that 
“No Crowd that has occurred’’ can equal it. Thisis 
the moment when “Circumference be full.” for'nothing 
can duplicate or parallel the significance of the occasion 
“ To Universe and Me. ” 

In another exquisite poem of “Circumference’’she asserts 
^ that art supported by microscopic ” vision can under¬ 
stand nature better than science which fails to pare 
away the soft exterior of reality ; 

What mystery pervades a well ! 

The water lives so far. 

Like neighbour from another world 
Residing in a jar. 

The grass does not appear afraid 
1 often wonder he 

Can stand so close and look so bold 
At what is dread to me. 

Related somehow they may be,— 

The sedge stands next the sea. 

Where he is floorless, yet of fear 
No evidence gives he. 

But nature is a stranger yet; 

The ones that site her most 

Have never passed her haunted house. 

Nor simplified her ghost. 

To pity those that know her not 
Is helped by the regret 

That those who know her know her less 
The nearer her they get. ” 
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Here is a poem, in the same vein, touching upon her 
destiny as a poet. The imagery of the poem is concrete, 
the poem being, in this respect, in the great ballad 
tradition. The idea of the first stanza is that she has 
always stood a loaded gun, but the owner^ the afflatus 
which creates or withholds creation at will, identified 
her as his property rather late. As soon as he made 
his claim, she served her master with devotion. In a 
letter to Colonal Higginson, Emily talked of the poetic 
process as something which made her feel as if the 
top of her head were taken off. This poem seems, 
among other things, a magnificent amplification of that 
idea : 

My Life had stood—a Loaded Gun— 

In Corners—till a Day 

Xhe Owner passed—identified — 

And carried — Me away— 

And now we roam in Sovereign Woods“ 

And now we hunt the Doe— 

And every time I speak for Him— 

The Mountains straight reply— 

And do I smile, such cordial light 
Upon the Valley glow— 

It is as a Vasuvian face 
Had let it’s pleasure through— 

And when at Night—our good Day done — 

I guard My Master’s Head — 

’Tis better than the Eider—Duck’s 
Deep Pillow—^to have shared— 

To foe of His“I’m deadly foe — 

None stir the second time— 

On whom I lay a Yellow Eye — 

Or an emphatic Thumb— 

Though I than He— may longer live 
He longer must—than I — 

For I have but the power to kill 
Without— the power to die— ” 

She concludes that she wishes that her animating 

spirit, in other words, her inspiration could survive her 
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body that guards the animating spirit. To live without 
inspiration would be more horrible than death which 
she is powerless to call at will. Her association of 
inspiration with a loaded gun controlled by an inner 
identity, becomes significant when one places it beside 
her remark in her letter to Higginson : “ I had no 
Monarch in my life, and cannot rule myself, and when 
I try to organize—my little Force explodes— and leaves 
me bare and charred”. But all this should give the 
impression that Emily was like the Romantics, an 
inspirational poet. She was actually much in the tra¬ 
dition of Chaucer, Shakespeare, and the metaphysical 
poets of rhe seventeeth century. Like Shelley, for 
example, she did not just possess a dreaming brain. 
That she had the deft hands of a master craftsman 
is proved by a strong intellectual content in her poetry 
and the classical symmetry of her poems. One of her 
biographers denigrated her because he thought it was 
not right for her to agonize in search of a proper 
word. Emily herself makes no bones about the matter. 
She declares it unhestitatingly in the following poem : 

“ Shall I take thee, the poet said 
To the propounded word ? 

Be stationed with the Candidates 
Till I have ft ner tried— " 

The power of words to evoke a mood is the subject 
of half a dozen poems. She declares: 

‘A word that breathes distinctly 
Has not the power to die.” 

Form. 

In point of form, Emily Dickinson attains great sweep 

>n three types of poetry, the verse epigram 
the light verse, and the high spirited lyric. Her shortest 
poems, quatrains, octaves and some other forms fall 
into a class by themselves. All phases of her art are 
highly developed, proving her to be a master of language. 
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word harmony, imagery and constructive power. There 
is no doubt that she has written admirable poetry. 
An Emily Dickinson scholar as distinguished from a 
beginner shows his growing awareness of the scope 
of her poetry and is always prepared for rapid shifts 
in his view-point to match the shifts in Emily Dickinson 
herself. He must steer clear off the extremes in the 
Emily Dickinson studies^ the American chauvinism on 
the one hand and, on the other, the British conspiracy 
of silence. 

Imagery 

Emily’s imagery is bold, terse and, what is more im¬ 
portant, original. It turns mostly on Nature which is 
transmuted by it into all-too-human image of humanity, 
immortality, and God. Imagery becomes natural to a 
poet who, in the words of the poet herself, is prone 
to “tell all the truth, but tell it slant. ” In the following 
poem she uses an allegory to describe, in forceful imagery, 
the concentrated force of her own poetry, her ability, 
in other words, to put so much into so little ■ 

“ Bring me the sunset in a cup, 

Reckon the morning’s flagons up, 

And say how many dew. 

Tell me how far the morning leaps. 

Tell me what time the weaver sleeps 
Who spun the breadths of blue ! 

Write me how many notes there be 
In the new Robin’s ecstasy 
Among astonished boughs. 

How many trips the tortoise makes. 

How many cups the bee partakes,— 

The debauchee of dew ! 

Also, who laid the rainbow’s piers, 

Also, who leads the docile spheres 
By withes of supple blue ? 

Whose fingers string the stalactite, 

Who counts the wampum of the night. 

To sec that none is due ? 
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Who built tnis little Alban house 
And shut the windows down so close 
My spirit cannot sec ? 

Who’ll let me out some gala day, 

With implements to fly away, 

Passing pomposity ? ” 

Here is another poem in which she describes the 
Evening Wind, the imagery being veritably Dickinsonian: 

" She sweeps with many-coloured brooms, 

And leaves shreds behind; 

Oh, housewife in the evening west. 

Come back, and dust the pond ! 

You dropped a purple ravelling in. 

You dropped an amber thread 
And now you’ve littered all the liast 
With duds of emerald ! 

And still she plies her spotted brooms. 

And still the aprons fly. 

Till brooms fade softly into stars— 

And then I come away, " 

Pattern 

Any work of art is at once perceived to be an or¬ 
ganism whose strength and beauty alike depend largely 
on shapliness, its contours being fairly easily discernible 
with a clear beginning, middle and end, Emily’s brief 
poems resemble a collection of beautiful specimens of 
Chinese pottery from the Sung period, each in itself 
a studied work of admirable proportions. In her lyrics 
one finds movement, development, climax, balance and 
proportion. One of the simplest and, at the same time, 
effective developments of form is to be seen in the’ 
following poem : 

“ The heart asks pleasure first, 

And then, excuse from pain; 

And then, those little anodynes 
That d eaden suffering ; 
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And then, to go to sleep; 

And then, if it should be 
The will of its Inquisitor, 

The liberty to die. ” 

In this two-quatrain poem, a series of end-stopped 
lines proceed in the most logical way, the heart in 
turn asking for pleasure, excuse from pain, anodynes 
to deaden suffering and permission to die. Deep impact 
has been beautifully enhanced by a logical construction 
throwing back to Shakespeare and Donne whose lyrics 
are often poetic syllogisms like this lyric of Emily 
Dickinson. That form was Emily’s great preoccupation 
is evident from her many poems. Here is an example 
of a very short poem which the poet constructed on 
a sense of balance : 

'* Ample make this bed. 

Make this bed with awe; 

In it wait till judgement break 
Excellent and fair, 

Be its mattress straight, 

Be its pillow round ; 

Let no sunrise yellow noise 
Interrupt this ground. " 

\Vhat is remarkable abont this poem is that the 
half of each of the two quatrains is devoted to the 
bed of sleep and the second half of each to the be 
of death. This planning has resulted in an exquisite 
balance and, therefore, great formal beauty of the 
poem. The poet often acquired pattern by contrasting 

themes. Here is a poem ; 

** Her final summer was it. 

And yet we guessed it not; 

If tenderer industriousness 
Pervaded her, we thought 

A further force of life 
Developed from within, 

When Death lit all the shortness up. 

And made the hurry plain. 
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Wc wondered at our blindness,— 

When nothing was to see 
But her Carrara guide-post,— 

At our stupidity. 

When, duller than our dulness. 

The busy darling lay. 

So busy was she. finishing. 

So leisurely were we ! ” 

This charming poem compares the nervous haste of a 
woman who expects to die with leisurely and carefree 
optimism of her family which hardly suspects such 
a calamity. The two concluding lines sum up the whole 
poem and clinches it as a knot ties two ends of a 
ribbon. 

In any Emily Dickinson study one cannot neglect her 
technical devices in sound value, her use of imperfect 
rhyme, her metres, her rhythms and her deft handling 
of language sound. Then there are her faults and 
failures to be considered, her writing being uneven 
on account of her working in solitude and without 
criticism. But, in the words of Robert Linscott, 
“at her best she [wrote] as Thoreau wished to live-close 
to the bone, concentrating the very essence of what 
she saw and felt in phrases that strike and penetrate 
like bullets, with an originality of thought unsurpassed 
in American poetry 


SCIENCE IN KASHMIR-PAST AND PRESENT 

By 

DR. S. M. DAS 

Kashmir, the famous land of flower and fruit, 
was for centuries a beacon light of learning and wisdom- 
Not only did she attract great saints and scholars 

3nd near, but also, she sent out her celebrated 
scholar sons as torch bearers of knowledge^ to dispel 
ignorance in other lands. For example, Charaka the 
great physician, taught medicine at the great Uni¬ 
versity of Taxilla. Taxilla, in those days, was a part 
of the kingdom of Kashmir. 

Hieuen Tsang, who came in 63 L A. D from China 

I p 

earn at the feet of Kashmiri scholars, paid them 
a glowing tribute in the records of his visit. 

Sarvajumitra, a Kashmiri prince of the 8th century 
A. D., became a principal teacher at Nalanda. He 
was a disciple of Ravigupta, a Kashmiri scholar. 

There arose many literary movements in Kashmir- 
They attained phenominal dimensions and spread to 
adjacent lands like India, Afghanistan, China, T?^^^ 
and Central Asia. But unfortunately, the original 
historical works about these glorious periods are not 
preserved. So a connected account is not possible; 
but, generally speaking, the sciences remained neglected. 

However, we have with us Raj Tarangini (The 
River of Kings) a master work on Kashmir history, 
by a Kashmiri genius, Kalhana (1148). The ‘River 
of Kings’ is, no doubt, concerned more with kings 
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and their kingly ways, yet as the late Jawahar Lai 
Nehru puts it, *‘It is a rich storehouse of information, 
political, social and, to some extent, economic.” 

Perusal of the original volume of Raj Tarangini, 
and later supplementary volumes by Jona Raja and 
Mulla Ahmed and other similar works, shows that 
in the earlier periods of our history education was 
not a government concern. It was the private busi¬ 
ness of great scholars who taught in Viharas, Monas- 
taries, temples and in their houses and even under 
the shade of big Chinnar trees. Besides Theology, 
Philosophy and Arts, there were taught sceintific subjects 
like Medicine, Chemistry, Engineering and Astrology to 
the desirous. For example, Charaka, according to 
Prof, Nazir, lived and taught people at Panzi-Naru, 
a village only three (3) miles from Srinagar, Later 
on he was called to teach at Taxilla, In this great 
Kashmiri University, as Prof. Majumdar says, the 
course of Medicine ran for complete seven years. 
Nag-Arjuna, a soil chemist, lived in the monastary at 
Harwan, nine miles from Srinagar. He used his 
monastry, like Johann Mendel (the geneticist) as 
his lodge and laboratory. He analysed soils there, 
and so found the table-lands of Pampore fit for 
Saffron cultivation. He got saffron introduced in 
Kashmir. The monastry at Harwan was a temple- 
cum-school, where this great chemist taught. Nag-Arjuna 
(CA 850-900 A. D.) may thus be called the father 
of science in Kashmir. 

In “Raj Tarangini'" writes Jawahar Lai Nehru, 
“we read Suyya’s great engineering feats and irriga¬ 
tion works”, Suyya, as Dr. Kaummudi writes, “was 
a man of conspicuous talents but low origin.” He 
became a famous engineer and flourished in the rule 
of King. Avanti-Varman (855-883 A. D.). Suyya was 
a typical product of a local Pathshalla (indigenous 
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school). After completing his education he was placed 
on the staff of the same Pachshalla. Suyya performed 
a miraculous feat to save our lands from frequent 
floods. He constructed ‘‘a stone dam” across the 
Jhelum and stopped its flow for seven days. During 
this short period the obstructing rocks and sediments 
were removed from the river bed. Then the dam 
was demolished and the Jhelum allowed to flow. 
The word Sopore (name of an important town in 
Kashmir) reminds us of this great engineer teacher, 
even today. 

However, with the advent of Lohora in 1103 A.D., 
all spheres of life in Kashmir, began to show signs 
of decay. In the days of Suhadeva (1301-1320 A.D.), 
a very bad king and the last ruler of the series, 
Kashmiris sank to low depths in all spheres of activity. 
Foreign invaders trampled the soil and shattered the 
original Government into fragments. The State of 
anarchy gave an opportunity to many local chiefs to 
rise. Rinchena took advantage of this opportunity and 
assured effective control of the situation. 

With Rinchena there set in a new epoch in the 
history of Kashmir. He embraced Islam and became 
Sultan Sadar-ud-Din, the first Sultan of Kashmir. This 
short lived Sultan, consolidated his power and organi¬ 
zed his Government in a very good way, but he got 
no time to attend to educational problems of the 
masses. Then came Sultan-Sahab-ud-Din. who for the 
first time made education a Government concern. He 
opened many schools and a few colleges He was 
followed by Sultan Sikander who attached hostels to 
many institutions. But in these schools only theolo¬ 
gical subjects were taught, and the sciences had a 
serious setback. 

But the Sultan, who did most to educate the 
people, was Sultan Zain-ul-Abudin alias Badshah (1401- 
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1470), who in the words of Dr. Kaummudi ‘‘was one 
of the most progressive rulers of Kashmir”. This 
great patron of learning and the learned, sent his 
agents to distant lands to purchase books. Not only 
this, he opened a network of schools and big colleges 
in Kashmir. He imported great illuminaries like Mulla 
Kabir and Ismael Kabrani. The erudition of these 
scholars attracted students from distant places, as of 
yore. 

The Sultan took great interest in scientific and tech¬ 
nological education He sent students abroad to receive 
training in technology. He helped these scholars with 
large sums as scholarships and allowances. One such 
scholar was trained in paper technology at Samarkand. 
When he returned home, the Sultan opened a tech¬ 
nological Institute at Phag Pargana, and the techno¬ 
logist was appointed as the teacher head of the Ins¬ 
titute. Later on, a factory also was attached to the 
institution, Another scholarship holder received train¬ 
ing in book binding. When he returned, he too was 
appointed as an Instructor to teach Kashmiri students. 

Besides, this great Sultan of Kashmir appointed 
Iraki, Turk and Khurasani technologists to train Kash¬ 
miri students in weaving silk and Pashmina, King 
Badshah also imported silk worms from Khurasan, 
and may be called the founder of sericulture in 
Kashmir. 

Srivara writes that the Sultan himself had an 
inventive brain He prepared a type of gun-powder 
and under his guidance the mechanics invented “new 
weapons of war”. The same authority says that 
the Sultan personally taught one Habib the art of 
preparing fire-works. This report, by as great an 
authority as Srivara, shows that there were good 
arrangements for imparting training in various science 
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subjects including Chemistry, Mechanics and War- 
Science It must be remembered that the Sultan Badshah 
received his education in Kashmir alone, but his 

genius organised and imported science and technology 
from abroad. 


After 1850, when western education was spreading 
fast in India^ when schools and colleges were being 
opened day after day, when cities like Madras, Bom¬ 
bay, Calcutta and Lahore were having their own Uni¬ 
versities, upto 1880. Kashmir had no school in the modern 
sense of the word. However, there were Maktabs and 
Pathshalas of yore. There the priests taught. Theology 
and other allied subjects to the children of upper and 
middle classes. The majority was ignorant. The Govern¬ 
ment had no State Department to look after the 
education of the masses. So the question of aid or 
supervision did not arise. 

However, in this dark age, a shining star arose. In 1881, 
Rev, Knowles gathered a small number of boys to run a 
C. M. 5. Boys school. It was a red letter day in the 
history of this land and Srinagar. The ruler as well 
as the lotus eaters of the land, opposed this Christian 
project tooth and nail, with the allegation that it was 
a method to convert the children to Christianity, 
But the school made a slow headway and gradually 
rose to the status of a full-fledged high school, with 
a well equipped laboratory to teach science. In 1891, 
when T. Biscoe joined this school, it had 250 Kashmiri 
boys on its rolls. In 1895 a C. M. S. Girls School was 
started. This new adventure was considered equal to 
treason and was opposed vehemently by all, from the 
man in the street to the MuIIa on the pulpit- and 
the ruler on the throne. 



issionaries, with their burningdesire 
did not lose heart in the face of 
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unimaginable difficulties. They adhered to their activi¬ 
ties in other important towns of Kashmir. Thus, C. M. 5. 
Schools were opened at Baramulla and Anantnag. All 
these mission schools were managed, and had well- 
equipped laboratories to teach sciences. Again, Kashmiris 
were fortunate enough to benefit from the talent, 
experience, efficiency and knowledge of such learned 
men as E. Burges and C. Barton of Trinity College, 
Cambridge; E. Lucey of Christ Church College, Oxford, 
Robinson of Queen’s College, Cambridge, and last but 
not the least, T. Biscoe M, A. of Can.bridge. 

The success of these mission schools awakened 
the state authorities to open schools. Thus as late as 
1922, there were at Srinagar only five high schools 
(two State high schools, a Muslim high school and 
two C M, S High Schools.) 

Outside Srinagar, there were some other Mission 
Schools, one at Anantnag and one at Baramulla. These 
Missioneries did not forget girls of the soil. They 
opened some more schools for them in all important 
towns. ■ 

In the early years of the present century Dr. 
Annie Besant of Theosophical Society of India, esta¬ 
blished a Hindu College at Srinagar. But later on 
it was taken over by the Government and renamed 
as Sri Pratap College. Srinagar, After some time 
science classes, leading to F. Sc. degree (non-medical) 
were started under a Bengali Professor named M. L. 
Chakravarti (M. Sc , Chemistry). Mr. Chakravarti was 
a benevolent teacher. He used to give out of his 
own pocket, a substantial lunch to his few science 
students to induce them to stay on for practicals 
after their usual short college hours. From these 
early science students of Kashmir, Dr. T. C. Raina 
and V, D. Zadu are worthy of mention. The former 
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(^ntinued post-graduate studies and got a doctorate from 
Germany, while the latter became on Engineer and 
returned from the U. S. A. with an M. Sc. Degree. 

As there were no degree classes in science subjects 
at Srinagar upto 1924, many students, after passing 
intermediate in science, had to switch to art subjects, 
prof. G. L. Nazir is a living example of such students. 

In 1925, the late Maharaja Hari Singh became the 
ruler. This late Dogra ruler was indeed very progressive. 
Soon after his coronation he gave a fillip to education by 
opening many new schools and raising others to a higher 
status. In S. P. College, Biology was introduced under 
Prot Bahadur Singh (a hard-working man from the 
Punjab) in 1916 It will not be out of place to say 
that he left behind in the college a splendid and 
rich museum. The Physics, Chemistry, Zoology 
and Botany laboratories were all re-organised and 
modernised. 

Maharaja Hari Singh chalked out intensive pro¬ 
grammes to get youngmen of the soil trained in 
scientific and technological subjects in foreign countries 
like America. U. K. and France. In this way, were pro¬ 
duced the local M. Sc’s., F. R. C. S’s and M. R. C. V.S’s 
etc. It was in his time, that S. P. College was 
bifurcated, the degree classes being shifted to Amar 
Singh College, a newly created institution, which 
has flourishing science departments now. 

In 1947, when the Maharaja’s rule ended, Kashmir 
had a large number of high schools and three science 
colleges. In many of these high schools there were 
arrangements for teaching of sciences, although these 
arrangements were often poor. Except English literature 
w hich was started in 1942, no Post-Graduate studies 
existed at all, and all our M, Sc’s and Ph. D’s were 
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from outside Kashmir. The only subject represented at 
Post-Graduate level was the once famous school 
of Geology at the then Prince of Wales College, Jammu, 
which was affiliated for M. Sc, to the Punjab 
University, and had on its staff such eminent geologists 
as Prof Wadia. This went on for a number of years 
but was discontinued prior to Indian Independence. 

The Post-Graduate Science Departments in Jammu 
and Kashmir University were started in 1961, although 
Mathematics was started as far bacV; as 1958. With 
the starting of Post-Graduate classes in tha Sciences, 
both at Srinagar and Jammu, an impetus for research 
was provided. The production of M. Sc’s in the 
different Science subjects also provided an immediate 
impetus for expansion of the sciences in schools and 
colleges. From 1961 to 1964 the number of Science 
schools and colleges increased rapidly and the fresh 
M. Sc’s were recruited to man these science depart¬ 
ments. Thus the efficiency of science teaching has 
improved immensely in the last few years. 


Scientific research in Kashmir had been mainly 
conducted by some foreign workers including British 
1. M. S, L C. S, and other officers whose studies were 
based on limited material, collected and observed 
from time to time. Some of these workers were 
Lydekker, Reed, Heckel, Gunther. Lawrence, Hutchinson, 
Drew, Old’ham, Bentham and Hooker and Angler 
and Prentle. Some work was also conducted by the 
survey parties of Zoological, Geological, Botanical and 
Geoletic survey of India* 

Modern research in the sciences has now been 
established in Kashmir, as is evident from the stream 
of research papers being published since 1962 in 
various standard scientific Journals of India and 
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abroad. Recently, the publication of the Science 
Research Journal of Jammu and Kashmir University, 
Kashmir Science**, has given a fillip not only to 
scientific research in Kashmir, but also has put 
Kashmir on the map of the W^orld in the field of 
scientific advancement. The subjects tackled and 
published in the first volume of “Kashmir Science,” 
range from advanced Chemistry and Mathematics to 
modern researches in the fields of Kashmir Z'oology, 
Botany and Geology. 

The School of research in Zoology has published 
new work on fishes and fisheries of Jammu and Kashmir, 
the Ecology and Geographical distribution of Kashmir 
animals, Helminth parasites of vertebrates from Jammu 
and Kashmir, a survey of Kashmir fauna, and Rare 
animals of Kashmir. Botanical researches include papers 
on fungal and mosaic diseases of Kashmir plants and 
ecological aspects of plants. Researches in Chemistry 
include studies on soil-horizons with respect to road 
stabilization, chemical constitutions of some weeds of 
agricultural importance and synthesis of amoebocides. 
Work in Geology consists of researches on stratigra¬ 
phy and other aspects of Kashmir rocks. Recent 
Mathematical investigations include Barry and Kayu- 
rian problem, and convergence of integrals. 

The scientific problems now being investigated in 
the Research School of Zoology are the problems of 
fish species and their ecology and distribution in Ka.^h- 
mir, the structure, physiology and modification of the 
digestive canal in relation to food; age and growth 
studies with the help of fish scales; the life history 
and development of the common foodfishes of Kashmir; 
studies on Dal-Lake fauna, plankton and fish food', 
and the all important problems of Pituitary and Pisci¬ 
culture, Attempts are being made to work out com¬ 
pletely the helminth diseases of fish, poultry, and 
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cattle in Kashmir. The insect orchard pests - called 
aphids (plant-lice) are also being extensively worked 

out. 


In Botany, the studies include plant ecology and 
gymnosperms of economic importance, Dal-Lake flora, 
and other morphological work on Kashmir plants. In 
Geology, the recrent school of research at Jammu is 
takling important problems on stratigraphy, soil ero¬ 
sion and palaeontology. The researches in Chemistry 
include a wide range of subjects from soil analysis 
to chemical analysis of plants of agricultural and medi¬ 
cinal importance. Problems on statistics and higher 
mathematics are being tackled. The newly established 
Department of Physics has specialised in nuclear 
Physics and with facilities available researches will begin 
in other important fields. 

The Gulmarg laboratory which has been investi¬ 
gating the phenomenon of cosmic rays during rhe last 
several years has now been affiliated to the University 
of Jammu and Kashmir. It is hoped Cosmic Ray 
research will proceed with renewed vigour now. 

Kashmir is famed for its art, throughout the world, 
but science has remained in the background for over 
a century. The complete history of science education 
and science studies in Kashmir has still to be written. 
But although more than fifty years have passed since 
science was first established in Kashmir, there has 
been no mouth-piece for all the sciences during all 
these years It is hoped that the establishment of Post- 
Graduate courses in Sciences in the University of Jammu 
and Kashmir in recent years, the establishment of 
research-schools, and the inception of the science 
journal, “Kashmir Science”, will give a fillip to advance¬ 
ment of the sciences in the Kashmir of the future. 
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MAHARAJA RANBIR SINGH 

And His 

ORIENTAL TRANSLATION BUREAU 

Bv 

PROFESSOR A. Q. SARVARI. 


Maharaja Ranbir Singh, second in the line of the 
Dogra rulers of Jammu and Kashmir State, was instal¬ 
led as full-fledged ruler by his father, Maharaja Gulab 
Singh, during his own lifetime in 1856 and he ruled 
the State for a long period of twenty nine years. 
The year following his accession to the Gadi was the 
most turbulent year in the history of India but a 
comparatively peaceful period in the history of the 
State,^ and Maharaja Ranbir Singh utilized this occa¬ 
sion for an almost all round improvement in the 
administration of the State, Maharaja Gulab Singh, 
under the repeated pressure and appeals from British 
officers in India, had advised Maharaja Ranbir Singh 
to send an army to the help of the British. A copy 
of the letter written to Maharaja Gulab Singh by 
the Chief Commissioner of the Punjab dated 27th May 
1857, expressing appreciation of the friendship of the 
Maharaja and his help to the British on previous 
occasions and appealing to him to stand with the 
British in their hour of supreme need, is preserved 
in a rare manuscript forming a part of the collection 
of Dr. Karan Singh, the Governer of the Jammu and 
Kashmir State.^ 

1, History of Kashmir by Bamzai p. 613- See also Tarikh- 
e-Jammu by Maulvi Hashmatullah, p. 6. 

2. The MS- was very kindly lent to the present writer by 
Dr. Karan Singh for consulation- 
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An unknown author of a manuscript History of 
Jammu has referred also to a letter from “ Lord Gover- 
ner General Lawrence ” to Maharaja Gulab Singh 
appealing to him for help, in response to which Maharaja 
Gulab Singh, now on his death-bed at Srinagar, sent 
a letter, to Maharaja Ranbir Singh at Jammu advising 
him to send help immediately. Consequently four 
batailions, the names of which as given by the said 
author, are Dhani, Narain, Braj Raj and Gowardhan, 
together with an artillary under the command of Diwan 
Hari Chand and an amount of rupees ten lakh was sent 
to Delhi,’ 

In view of this contemporary evidence, one finds 
it difficult to accept the statement of Sardar K. M. 
Panikkar that Maharaja Gulab Singh made the offer him¬ 
self from his death-bed.^ 

The army sent to Delhi returned to Jammu soon 
after the installation of Maharaja Ranbir Singh, and 
he ordered them to proceed to Gilgit under the com¬ 
mand of General Devi Singh to recapture the fort 
of Gilgit which had slipped out of the hands of 
Maharaja Gulab Singh during the last years of his rule. 
Maharaja Ranbir Singh extended his territory also by 
adding Yasin and Varel^ to it. 

Maharaja Ranbir Singh’s accession did not effect 
any change in the external or the internal policy of 
the State, as he was actually administering the affairs 
of the State during the last years of his father’s reign 
and was trained for the work. But as soon as he 
resumed his duties as head of the State, he set about 

1. MS No. 770, Research Library, Srinagar. 

2. The Founding of the Kashmir State by Sardar K.M. Panik¬ 
kar, p, 150. 

3. Tarikh-e-Jammu. supra, p. 66. Sec also Kashmir Through 
Ages. p.l27. 
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to reform and reorganize the entire machinery of the 
5^administration. He setup three distinct departments, 
^ revenue, civil and military, with clearly defined spheres 
assigned to each department. He also reorganized the 
judicial system of the State and got a penal code 
drawn up on the lines of Macaulay’s code in British 
India.’ Historians of Jammu and Kashmir have also 
referred to the efforts of the Maharaja to promote 
trade and commerce in the State. We have in our 
possession a valuable evidence in the form of a travel 
account which throws light on Maharaja Ranbir Singh’s 
interest in the matter. He commissioned one of his 
officer, Sardar Mahatta Sher Singh to undertake a 
tour to the neighbouring countries to ascertain the 
possibilities of the promotion of trade between the 
State and those countries. We will speak about this 
important work later. 

Apart from his administrative refoims the Maharaja 
was also alive to the educational requirements of his 
age.^ Dr. Ghulam Mohi-ud-Din Sufi, writing about 
Maharaja Ranbir Singh’s educational attainments, states 
that he did not receive sufficient education and 
whatever education he had received was old fashioned 
and that he could read only Dogri.^ But evidence 
goes to prove that Maharaja Ranbir Singh knew 
Persian also which was the language of the couit 
and administration during his time. The author of 
The Ruling Prince and . Chiefs of India writes 
that “ the Maharaja was a great scholar of Persian.’'^ 
There is a manuscript preserved in the Research 
Library, Srinagar, which contains model letters in 
Persian and is entitled, “ Insha-i^Ranbir^ ” written by 

I* History of Kashmir p 613. 

2. Kashir by Dr. Ghulam Mohi-ud-Din Sufi Vol. II p 802. 
* 3. ibid. 

4. The Ruling Princes and Chiefs of India p 22. 

5. MS. No. 161. 
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Maulvi Ghulam Ghouse, which were evidently meant 
for Maharaja Ranbir Singh and Maulvi Ghulam Ghouse 
appears to have been his Persian teacher. In the 
preface the author had praised Maharaja Ghulab Singh 
and also Maharaja Ranbir Singh. The work was 
completed in 1298 A. H. ( 1881 A. D ). The author 
of The Ruling Princes adds Sanskrit also to the list of 
languages that the Maharaja knew. Further, Dr. Sufi 
on another occasion refers to Maharaja Ranbir Singh’s 
knowledge of Pushtu. He writes that “ Maharaja 
Ranbir Singh was very fond of speaking Pushtu/’ 
and for this fondness of the Maharaja for Pushtu, 
he refers to an incident when an attempt was made 
on his life, after which, the Maharaja employed the 
Afghans in his personal bodyguard, with whom he 
used to converse in Pushtu.^ 

We have yet another and a circumstantial evidence 
of a European scholar of Sanskrit, Dr. Buhler, who 
visited the valley in search of ancient Sanskrit 
manuscripts during the reign of Maharaja Ranbir 
Singh and he has written in his report that the 
Maharaja was pleased to take him round the Sanskrit 
Pathshala founded by him in the premises of the 
Raghunath temple and asked him to examine the 
students studying there. He adds also that the 
Maharaja personally assisted him in conducting the 
examination. Buhler’s words are : 

The active manner in which he took part in the 
examination, showed that he was well-acquainted w ith 
the subjects taught. ”* 

Now regarding the subjects taught at the Pathshala, 
Dr. Buhler himself, in his report, mentions “ poetry, 
poetics, grammar, philosophy, mathematics, algebra and 

1. Kashir, Vol. II. p. 789. 

2. Dr. Buhler’s Report, Vide History of Kashmir, Bamzai, p. 615 
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euclid. and Pandit Gwasha Lai Kaul adds, “ Vedas 
and niyaya’’® to the list. Evidently a person who 
does not possess a knowledge of these subjects, cannot 
be expected to assist in the examination of students. 

The above references make one conveniently 
presume that, although Mharaja Ranbir Singh did 
not have the opportunity to receive formal education, 
he had extended his knowledge by seeking the company 
of scholars like Emperor Akbar, and, as Dr. Sufi 
has tried to bring out the parallel, Maharaja Ranbir 
Singh had gathered scholars of various subjects and 
shades of opinion around him with whom he used 
to have discussions in emulation of the example of 
Akbar.^ 

Whatever his own standard of formal education, 
it is a fact that Maharaja Ranbir Singh did his 
utmost to spread modern education in the State. 
His interest in the promotion of knowledge was not 
confined to the boundaries of the State. He donated 
one lakh of rupees when the Punjab University was 
being established and in recognition of his services, 
was elected the First Fellow of the University.^ 

Besides the Pathshala at Jammu, Pandit Gwasha 
Lai Kaul refers to one more Sanskrit Patshala estab¬ 
lished by the Maharaja at Uttarbhani where instruc¬ 
tions were imparted in the Vedas, Kavya Shastra (poetics) 
and Niyaya.® Dr. George Buhler mentions that there 
were Arabic and Persian classes also which were 
conducted in the ‘ maktabs ’ and ' madrassas 

1. ibid^ 

2. Kashmir Through Ages. p. 142. 

3. Kashi r Vol, II p. 78^. 

4. Kashir II. p. 791, Kashmir Through Ages. p. 141. 

5. Kashmir Through Ages, p. 142« 

6. Report vide History ot Kashmir, p. 6i5. 
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consecration of a shrine to the worship of 
Rama or Raghunatha, was one of rhe first steps that 
Maharaja Ranbir Singh took after his accession and 
as Dr. Sufi has described in detail, this temple gradually 
became a centre of religious establishments and classi¬ 
cal learning. ^ The Sanskrit Library attached to the 
Pathshala at Jammu, contained about five thousand 
manuscripts. Arrangements were made at the Pathshala 
to train several hundred Brahmin pupils in various 
branches of learning and they were supported by 
the institutions.’* Bamzai writes that “the temple was 
a splendid monument of the Maharaja’s zeal for 
religion and letters.”® The Maharaja also donated 
liberally to the Sanskrit institutions at Benares and 
Mathura and made “provisions from the State for the 
students who studied there”* At home, he extended 
patronage to Sanskrit, Arabic, Persain and Urdu scholars 
and collected several learned men at his court. 

Dr, Sufi gives a long list of the scholars who 
were attached to the court of Maharaja Ranbir Singh. 
Prominent among them were Diwan Kirpa Ram, who 
was the prime minister of the Maharaja and was 
also, a scholar of Persian, and has to his credit three 
books, Gulab Nameh Tarikh-’i-Kashmir and Radd-i-Islam, 
Pandit Ganesh Kaul Shastry, Dr. Bakhshi Ram, Dr. 
Surajbal, Neelambar Mukarji, Moulvi Ghulam Husain 
Talib of Lucknow, Moulvi Abdullah Mujtahid-ul Asr, 
Hakim Valiullah Shah of Lahore, Hakim Nuruddin 
Qadiyani, Baba Nasrullah Isai, Pandit Sahib Ram and 
Diwan Lachman Das. 

Dr. Sufi calls these scholars, “the ornaments of 
the literary Darbar of Maharaja Ranbir Singh,” 

. Kashir. supra. 

, Supra p. 790. ^ ^ 

. History of Kashmir, p. 615. 

. Supra. 
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ill comparison with “the Nava Ratna” of Akbar’s court.^ 
Regarding Pandit Sahib Ram's Sanskrit scholarship, 
Dr. Sufi quotes the authority of Aurel Stein, who 
extols him as, “ the foremost among the Kashmirian 
Sanskrit scholars of the last few generations.”^ To 
him the Maharaja had entrusted the important woik 
of preparing a descriptive survey of the Tirarhas in 
the State, Makim Nuruddin was a prominent disciple 
of Mirza Ghulam Ahmad Qadiyani. after whose death 
he succeeded him as the Imam of the Qadiyani sect. 
In his autobiography he praises Maharaja Ranbir Singh 
for his patronage and help. Neelambar Mukarji was 
the chief Justice in the State and Diwan Lachman 
Das was the governor of Kashmir and possessed some 
literary taste. He patronized one or two poets also. ® 

Dr. Sufi, to complete the comparison, dubs Kirpa 
Rama as “the Abul Fadl” of the court of Maharaia 
Ranbir Singh.^ 


Important as, no doubt, are these services of Maha¬ 
raja Ranbir Singh in the field of administration and 
education, his greatest service to the nation was the 
institution, variously named by the historians as Trans¬ 
lation Department® and Translation Bureau,® through 
which he tried to enrich the languages current in 
the State, namely. Persian, Urdu Dogri and the classical 
language, Sanskrit, by getting modern sciences and arts 
translated into them from the Western languages. The 
account of this institution given by the historians of 

h Kashir Vol. II p. 802. ^ ^— - 

2 - ibid p. 790. 

3. For some details regarding Diwan Lachman Das please 

^fer to the article by the present writer, ”Naya Shaur*' 
Ueceraber lyoo. 

4. Kashir, Vol. II p. 802, 

5. Kashmir Through Ages, p 141. 

6. Kashir, Vol II, p. 790. Sec also; History of Kashmir, p. 61.5 
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Kashmir is incomplete and does not indicate fully its 
scope and the nature of the work undertaken at the 
Bureau. Pandit Gwasha Lai Kaul writes : 

*'A translation department was created to translate 
books on various subjects for use in the schools of 
the State. Subjects like geology and physics were 
also dealt with.”^ 

Dr. Sufi, on the other hand, says that, “Persian 
and Arabic works on historical, philosophical and other 
subjects were translated into Sanskrit with the assis¬ 
tance of Maulvis/’ Similarly Dr. Aurel Stein, who 
may be credited to possess first-hand knowledge about 
the work done at this important institution, does not 
also provide correct information when he writes i 

“ Translation into Hindi of standard works selected 
from the whole range of darshanas, the dhartna and 
other shastras were executed and partly printed with 
the object of spreading knowledge of classical Hindu 
learning among the Maharaja’s Dogra subjects. ” ® 

But actually the object and scope of the project 
was much wider and more comprehensive than given 
by all the above three authors. The data available now 
indicates that the project comprised, besides inter- 
oriental language translations, the translation of modern 
subjects like physics, mathematics, engineering, medicine 
and other scientific subjects and useful arts into the 
languages spoken in the State. But what actually re¬ 
mains now of the work done at the Bureau, is only 
a fragment and consists of a few volumes on various 
branches of medicine, one or two volumes on engineer¬ 
ing, a volume or two on useful arts like paper-making, 
cookery, etc. These volumes are in manuscript form 
and are preserved in the Research Library at Srinagar 

L Kashmir Through Ages p. 141. 

2. Introduction to the Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss at Jammu. 
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under **the Ranbir Collection”. Apart from these 
translations, there are a few original works written 
or compiled at the Bureau which are also included in the 
above collection. 

Among the manuscripts forming the Ranbir Collec¬ 
tion, the largrest number deals with medical sciences 
such as etiology, materia medico^ anatomy, midwifery, 
paediatrics, etc. There are one or two manuscripts 
each on military science, paper-making, logic, cooker}', 
lives of Hindu saints and Muslim prophets, the products 
and animals of Ladakh and travels, besides a few 
more in Sanskrit on classical learning. 


This brief survey of the manuscripts shows that 
the medical sciences received the primary attention 
of Maharaja Ranbir Singh, but some other modern 
and useful subjects also were not lost sight of. 

The scheme of translation adopted is also note¬ 
worthy. While some books have been translated into 
Urdu, Dogri, or Hindi, there are quite a good 
number which have been translated simultaneously into 
more than one language as will be borne out by the 
following details. 

There are three manuscripts on materia medica'^ 
which are translations from English into Urdu, but 
the names of the original books have not been men¬ 
tioned. MS, No. 191 mentions simply that it is a trans¬ 
lation of an English workj one of these is a voluminous 
work running over three parts ^ These are transla¬ 
tions into simple and staightforward Urdu and the 
English technical terms have generally been retained 

L MS Nos. 190. 191 and 413. ^ 

2. MS No. 413. 
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with their explanations in Urdu and their equivalent 
terms in Persian. 

llaj-ul-Amraz ^ which deals with the treatment of 
diseases is in Urdu and Dogri both and is a compila¬ 
tion based on English works executed under the 
supervision of Hakim Fazl Uin of Sialkot, who is also 
the compiler of the Urdu section and as stated in 
the preface, he has added some Unani prescriptions 
also to the book. Dr. Mirza Amirullah Beg’s help 
was also sought in the compilation. The translator 
in Dogri is Basant (Vasant) Rai. This work was com¬ 
menced in 1925 Bikrami (1869 A.D ) and was completed 
in 1926 Bikrami (1870 A.D.) 

Vasant Rai was also the translator of Asbab-uU 
A.mra^~wal-Ilajat^ in Dogri, the Urdu translation 
being done by his father, Bhola Nath and both the 
translations included in one volume, were completed 
in 1885. Bboia Nath mentions that this translation 
was undertaken by the orders of Maharaja Ranbir 
Singh. The preface is written in a highly ornate 
style which is full of rhetorical emblishments. He 
has euologized Maharaja Ranbir Singh and his love 
of learning. A free translation of the relevant portion 
is given below : 

“As the sacred disposition of the lord of the servants, 
whose reign outshines that of Dara,® possessor of the 
elevation of Suriya,* the dignity of Kaiwan,® the pri¬ 
celess pearl of magnificence and glory, the jewel of 
the crown of greatness, the springtide of the garden 
of equity and justice, the lustre of the orchard of 
munificence and kindness, the monarch with a heart 
as large as an ocean, Shri Maharaja Sahib Bahadur, 
may God preserve his dignity and prestige, is inclined 

1. MS No. 196 ^ 

2. MS No. 398 

3. Darius thj Great, Emperor of Iran. 

4. Pleiades. 

5. Saturn. 
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day and night towards the progress of rare sciences 
k and unique arts and the well-being of his subjects. 

consequently, the arts and sciences have made such 
progress today, as had never been dreamt ot in 
bygone days.'* 

The writer then goes on to say that the Maharaja 
ordered him to compose the book in simple language, 
as the books available on the subject in Arabic 
and Persian were difficult for the understanding of 
the beginners. He further states that previously he 
had, under the orders of the Maharaja, rendered 

into Urdu, Qanun,^ Tashrik-e-Asbab^'^ Nafist^^ Sadidi,^ 
and TibhH-Akbar^, etc. 

Vasant Rai in his preface to the translation in 
Potuhari® gives some details about himself. He says 
that he is the son of Lala Bhola Nath and a 

resident of Nur Mahal,’ and that he rendered the 
work into Potuwari (Potuhari) Bhasha in Samvat 

1925-1926 (1869-1870 A. D.) 

Another manuscript entitled, S harh-i~ A sbah^ 
detailing the causes of diseases is also in Urdu and 
comprises two volumes. It is a translation of a 
Persian work of the same title by Najib-ud-Din 
Samarqandi and the translator is Hakim Fida Moham¬ 
mad Khan who completed the translation in 12.87 

A. H. (1870 A. D ). Hakim Fida Mohammad Khan 
has writtten in the highly ornate Urdu prose a long 

1. Al-Qanun-Fit-Tib by Abu Ali Sina. 

2. A Commentary on Kitab-ul-Funun-wal-Asbab by Najibuddin 
Samarqandi. 

3. By Allama Burhan-ud-Din Nafis of Kirman. 

4 A Commentary on Mujiz by Shaikh Sadid-ud-Din Gazaruni. 
By Syed Ah Akbar of Delhi. 

1 D, Or Pothwari, a dialect spoken round about Punch 
A town 

8. MS. No. 447. 
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preface to the translation in which he narrates that 
he is the son of Ashraf-uI-Hukama Hakim Mohammad 
Yusuf Khan and a grandson of Zubdat-ul-Atibba Hakim 
Ghulam Hasan Khan. He also states that he undertook 

the translation under the orders of Maharaja Panbir 
Singh and bestows high praises on him. In his euology 
and the emblishment of the style he lags in no way 
behind Lala Bhola Nath. An extract of the oreface 
in translation is given below: 

*'Hence in compliance with the orders of the exalted 
and dignified lord of the servants, the repository of 
generosity, the high pedigree administrator of justice, 
the nourisher of the subjects, the patron of knowledge 
and learning, the possessor of the status of Birjis,^ 
and the rank of Kaiwan,® the bright sun of the 
elevated firmament, the luminous star of the sky of 
greatness, the repository of benevolence and kindness, 
the symbol of sublimity, the Raja of the Rajas, Shri 
Maharaja Ranbir Singh Bahadur, ruler of the dominion 
of Jammu and Kashmir.” 

The Hakim also refers to the love of learning of 
the Maharaja and writes; 

"His generosity and bountifulness and his large-hearted* 
ness and, above all, bis great desire for the progress 
of learning and perfection is known throughout the 
world.” 

Hakim Fida Mohammad Khan bestows praises on 
Shri Pratap Singh, the heir-apparent of Maharaja 
Ranbir Singh, Mian Amar Singh and also Mian Ram 
Singh® and states that through the help of Diwan 
Kirpa Ram he entered into the service of Maharaja 

1. the Jupitor 

2. The Saturn 

3. 'Mian used to be the title of the heir-apparent or the 
prince. 
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Ranbir Singh under whose order he undertook and 
completed the translation at Jammu. 

On the knowledge of the diseases there is a 
manuscript, *'llm~ul-Amraz,^’ ^ and on etiology one 
manuscript bearing the title, Asbab-uUAmraz, ^ one 
on midwifery with the title, Dastur-i-Qabilo*'^ (ins¬ 
tructions for a midwife) and one bears the English 
title, “ Anatomy,'*, ^ and all these are translations 
from English into Urdu, both in Urdu and Devanagri 
scripts. The language is generally simple and some 
difficult technical terms have been explained in simp¬ 
ler language. 

One more manuscript, again a translation from 
English into Urdu on Anatomy, transcribed in both 
the Urdu and the Devanagari scripts bears the title, 
“ Tashrih-ul~Badan. The translation was completed 
in A H. 1285 (1863 A,D.) and the name of transcriber 
given is Ramchandar Raina. 

Amraz-us-Sihiyan ” ® is on paedriatics translated 
from some English book into Urdu and transcribed 
in both Urdu and Devanagari scripts, but the name 
of the translator and the name of the original English 
book is not mentioned. 

'*Hidayat-i-Paidaish-i-Bachcha,’*'^ embodies instruc¬ 
tions regarding child-birth and is apparently a transla¬ 
tion of some English book the name of which is not 
traceable. The name of the translator and the year 
of translation is also not given. 

T. MS No. 200. --- 

2, MS No. 196 

3. MS No. 194 

4. MS No. 458 

5, MS No. 198 

6. MS No. 236 

7, MS No. 446 
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Apart from these manuscripts on medical sciences, 
among the other manuscripts forming a part of the 
Ranbir Collection, one important MS. which deals 
with military science or engineering is entitled, 
**Risala-e-Morchahandi.''^ It discusses military forti¬ 
fications in some details and appears to be a trans¬ 
lation from English. Pandit Bakhshi Ram, whose name 
has been mentioned among the scholars attached to 
the court of Maharaja Ranbir Singh, is its translator 
and the date of the completion of the translation is 
26th, Savan, 1925 Bikrami (1869 A.D.). The technical 
terms used in the translation have been explained in 
simple Urdu and the English terms have also been 
used freely. 

Among the manuscripts on useful arts, one on 
paper-making which bears the title, *Risolci~e-Ka^hciz 
SaziS^ is also important and is apparently a transla¬ 
tion from English, though the name of the original bcok 
is not mentioned. References to Mr. Kempher occur in 
the text and the designs of the machinery used in 
making paper are also given. 

The manuscript which deals with the art of cookery 
is entitled^ “jRahnwma-e-Rasutyan.’’® and embodies direc¬ 
tions for the preparation of various Indian dishes. 
The MS. is undated and the name of the author also 
is not mentioned. 


“ Kitab-i~ Kubra-dar Tiim-i-Alan tit?,is a translation 
of a Persian treatise on logic of the same title in 
Sanskrit, Urdu and Hindi. The translation is given 
line by line on every page, first the Persian original 

1. MS No. 438 

2. MS No. 444 

3. MS No. 455 
4 MS No. 426. 
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under Persian^ its Sanskrit translation and then the 
Urdu and Hindi translations, which are permeated 
with the Punjabi and Dogri words and usages, 

Among the two manuscripts dealing with lives of 
Hindu saints and Muslim prophets, the Zikr-i-Auliya- 
i-Hunud''^ is a translation of “ Bhakt Mala ” by 
Nabha-Das and contains noticts on the life of 
about twenty Bhakti saints. It is written in simple 
Urdu language. The other MS bears the title, '*Zikr- 
i~Halat-i~Ambiya^'" ® and contains an account of the 
Muslim prophets beginning from Adam and ending with 
Prophet Mohammad. It is appended with a short 
account of a popular belief current among certain 
sections of the Muslims, the appearance of a promised 
prophet, Danyal. 

The manuscript comprising the details of the pro¬ 
ducts and the animals of Ladakh was compiled under 
the direction of the Ministry of Ladakh in 1885, the 
last year of the reign of Maharaja Ranbir Singh and 
bears the title, Paidawar-wa-Janwaran-e-Ladahh. It 
is an important MS- giving very useful and interesting 
details. 

A reference has been made regarding the travels 
of Sardar Mahatta Sher Singh. This manuscript bears 
the title, “ Safar Nameh~\~Mahaita Sher Singh and 
was completed in 1868. In his preface the Sardar 
states that he starred from Srinagar on 16th Savan 
1923 (1867) and travelling via Muzatfarabad, he visited 
Hazarah, Peshwar, Kabul, Balakh, Bukhara, Samarijand, 
Tashqand, Khuqand, Kashghar, Yarqand, Ladakh and 


1. Ms. No. 456. 

2. Ms. No. 437. 

3. Ms No. 434. 

4. Ms. No. 463. 
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some other adjoining places and after a tour of 
seventeen months, returned to the capital on 12th, 
Katak 1924 (1868 A.D.) Then he wrote and submitted 
a detailed account of his travel to the Maharaja on 
1st. February 1868. 

Ince’s Hand-book on Kashmir was translated into 
Urdu under the title '^Tarikh-e-Rahnvma-e^Kashmir'' ^ 
by Babu Nasrullah Isai, a reference to whom has 
been made. The translation was completed in 1874, 

**Ilm-i-Teer Andazi,"'" dealing with the science of 
archery was written by Ghulam Ghouse Khan of 
Jammu under the orders of Maharaja Ranbir Singh. 
Ghulam Ghouse Khan appears to have been a tutor 
of the heir-apparent, Mian Partap Singh, in archery 
and refers to him familiarly as, ‘‘Mian Pratap." The 
book was - written for his use. In the preface the 
Khan praises Sliri Pratap Singh for his kindness and 
courage and Maharaja Ranbir Singh also for his valour. 
He explicitly says that the Maharaja ordered him to 
compile a book on the subject and it was in comp* 
liance of his orders that he wrote the book. 

Some of the books translated or compiled at the 
Bureau were printed at the Vidya Vilas Press estab* 
lished by Maharaja Ranbir Singh at Jammu. Pandit 
Gwasha Lai Kaul refers to Shri Ranbir Prakash 
(Ranbir Vidya Prakash, according to Dr. Sufi 
diseases and their treatment, Ranbir Vrat Ratnakar, 
on Dharma Shastra and Ranbir Bhakti Ratnakar rela¬ 
ting to Puranas among the works published^. To 
this list Dr. Sufi adds Bhagwat Purana, Ranbir Jyoti 
Prakash, Prayaschhittawali and Katha Sagar.® 

1. Ms No. 433. 

2. Ms No. 435- 

3. Kashir Vol. II p 792. 

4. Kashmir Through Ages p 142 
5- Kashir Vol. II p 792. 
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The Vidya Vilas Press used to publish a bi-lingual 
weekly in Urdu and Hindi giving news and views. 

But this very useful work aimed at educating the 
nation and disseminating knowledge came to a prema¬ 
ture end with the death of Maharaja Ranbir Singh. 
The Translation Bureau was transfered to the Research 
Department of the State^. 



!• ibid p 803. 



THE GULREZ 
By 

DR. M. S WANT. 


The Gulrez falls under a genre, called “ Mathnavi.’’ 
The author, Maqbool Shah Kralwari, was one of the 
first poets of the nineteenth century who introduced 
the Mathnavi tradition in Kashmiri poetry. This form 
of verse is what one might call a narrative in which 
the two hemistiches of a line rhyme together, its nearest 
counterpart in English being the heroic-couplet 
Maqbool’s world was one in which there was much 
political exploitation of the under-dog. Perhaps it was 
natural for the poet to merge his anguished sensibility 
in a romantic narrative which helped him withdraw 
himself from the external life to some distance in 
point of time and space, the Persian or Urdu examples 
of this genre coming pat to his purposes. Generally speak¬ 
ing a romantic narrative, as old as Ovid's Metamorpho,sis 
or Boccaccio’s tales, has been a favourite with poets 
who have found it fit enough to wear the glories of 
their verse. Love, all daring, all enduring, faithful 
unto death; the spirit of nobility and chivalry; the 
strange, the weird, the adventurous, the touch of faery- 
land, of the Arabian Nights and gramary e-all these 
are meant to evoke attitudes as Keats's “ Charmed 
magic casements opening on the foam of perilous 
seas in faery lands forlorn." Of course, poetry, which 
is anthropocentric and^ incurably childlike, suspends 
one's disbelief in these narratives, otherwise incredible. 
As for the formal sources of the Gulrez, it is as use¬ 
less to overemphasize the Zia Bakhshi Gulrez in Persian 
as it is to overwork the Holinshed-Hall sources of 
Shakespear’s plays. The Gulrez of Maqbool could never 
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have been written except by its author whose soaring, 
ardent, meditative and luxurious temperament conti¬ 
nuously peeps out through the chinks of the narrative. 
For example, one feels quite familiarly with descrip¬ 
tions of scenery of the valley. There are direct references 
to the gardens. When Noshe Lab is decked out, we 
have before our mind’s eye. all the ornaments of a 
Kashmiri bride : 
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Surely, in his own way, Maqbool gives the faery 
tale “ a local habitation and name. ” The story is 
narrated with the utmost naivety. There are a few 
minor narratives, used as parables, which haidly clog 
the Ajab Malik-Noshe Lab incident which is the main 
theme. These are. the story of a young man in chains 
running the gauntlet, the story of Christ recalling a 
woman to life, the Abraham story, and the story of 
Haroon-ur-Rasheed. Nevertheless, the main story gees 
on with as much narrative continuity as is possible 
within the limitations imposed upon it by the lyrical 
^lan of the poet and the highly sensuous descriptions 
of the poem. 


In the midst of his merry-making the carefree 
prince, Masom Shah of Nakhshab sees a richly plumaged 
bird perched on his roof. The prince takes a fancy 
to the bird, would catch it and keep it in a cage. 
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However hard his ministers might try to entrap the 
bird, they would not succeed. Ultimately, by a happy 
chance-the romance is full of such chances-a few pearls 
drop from the crown of the prince as he rises up. 
The bird shows an inclination towards the pearls, 
nothing else in the shape of eatables having interested 
It so far. The wise men of the court put the pearls 
in the trap and the bird gets caught in it. It is 
removed to a cage of gold which the prince ever 
keeps in his presence. The bird would want to be 
released from the cage and tried a ruse. It simulates 
illness- The prince is worried to death on its score, 
The bird seeing this solicitude of the prince towards 
it, asks him why he is so distressed for its sake. 
After a pretty long argument, it reveals its secret. 
In fact, the bird is Noshe-Lab, the daughter of the 
faery Queen of Bitul-Am'man. Her mother has transfor¬ 
med her into a bird by magic, the faery Queen having 
been provoked to do so because she found Noshe Lab 
and A jab Malik, the prince of Turkistan, together 
making love, in the palace garden of Nazmasth who 
was the princess of Bahreen, whom Ajab Malik in his 
soul-killing search for Neshe-Lab had released from a Jin, 
There follows the story of Ajab Malik’s lovelorness. 
his renunciation, of his kingship for Noshe-Lab and 
his shipwreck before he met his Lady-love in the 
palace garden of Nazmasth. For twelve long years 
the lovers have remained severed. Noshe Lab being 
throughout in the form of a bird searching for her 
lover. In fact, the bird was not deceived. Willingly 
it allowed itself to be caught because it found Masoom 
Shah taking after Ajab Malik. It says : 
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Like a true knight, Masoom Shah pledges himself to 
help Noshe Lab unite with her lover and offers her 
all possible consolation. The very next day after this 
revelation, he undertakes a journey of hardship, distress, 
tribulation and, after a long time, reaches Bitul-Am’man 
where the faery Queen received him with all cordiality. 
The bird is re-transformed. A messenger is sent to 
Bahreen where Ajab Malik also arrives simultaneously 
with the messenger. The lovers are united. Masoom 
Shah falls in love with Nazmasth whom he marries. 
Rasekh, the faithful friend of Ajab-Malik, is wedded 
to Masth-Naz in the midst of general rejoicings. 
All this is what one might call a scaffolding. The 
building is the high-water mark of Kashmiri romantic 
poetry. Here is the old sage describing Noshe-Lab’s 
fatal beauty which purses up Ajab Malik’s heart Does 
it not remind one of Anaborbas’s description of Cleopatra 
for whom Antony’s world was well lost ? 
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Caught up in the swirl of this beauty, one feels thw 
It IS inevitable for Ajab-Malik to fall in love and lose 
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the world for it. Here is another example of poetry 
being integrated with the entire situation of the 
romance. Noshe-Lab having been severed from Ajab- 
Malik (while both of them were asleep) finds what 
was hitherto beautiful in nature changed into a uni¬ 
versal gloom. The whole verse here is what one 
might call an extended pathetic fallacy ; 
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After all, she 
lovers who 
Is not love as good a fact of 
to ask. She says ; 
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is one in the long line of 


realizes, she 
have loved and suffered across the ages. 

life as death ? She seems 
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What is to be noted about this work is its powerful 
imagery. Here it is difficult not to remember what 
Coleridge meant when he said, “I hope philosophy and 
poetry will not neutralize, and leave me an inert mass. 
He was afraid of the danger of thinking without images. 
Indeed, poetry without images would be an inert mass, 
for figurative language is an essential part of its energy, 
The chiefcst thing about poetry is metaphor, saying 
one thing and meaning another, saying one thing in 
terms of another. Here is a description of day dawning, 
the imagery being in consonance with the festivity 
which one can anticipate when Masoom Shah under¬ 
takes the journey to Bitul-Am’raan. 
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Maqbool’s scenery is that which one knows in the 

Gardens here. It is this aspect of the work which 

gives to airy nothing a local habitation and name. 

The poet occasionally introduces the names of the 

famous gardens to make sure that he creates the necessary 

attitude in the reader • 
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It is difficult for a critic to pass the songs (in the 
poem) over in silence. They are exquisite lyrics by 
themselves but they have direct connection with the 
main theme in that they work out the mood of the 
moment against the background of a lyric. Sometimes 
they amplify the atmosphere which the narrative sets 
out to create. What is more important is that Maqbool 
wants to relieve the monotony of the “Marhnavi’’ 
by introducing a song whenever possible. For example, 
Noshe-Lab is assured of a union with her love. Her 
mood is well expressed in the following Ghazal ; 
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this song and the festivity of its rhythm with the 
mood that embodies, the latter song being harmonized 
with the darkness of the catastrophe of the lovers 
being severed by the faery Queen • 

In short, the Gulrez abounds with the beauties, and 
with the faults that characterise Maqbool Shah Kralawari. 
Some critics regard the story as an allegory, taking 
Ajab-Malik’s quest for Noshe-Lab for a spiritual 
struggle of a God-intoxicated man. It looks as if they 
felt scandalized by the sensuous quality of the poem. 
But art which is fed by this life, this earth, and this 
body is indifferent to the spirit-bcdy dichotomy that 
philosophy sometimes offers. 


VISION AND POETRY 

By 

VISHNUDEO PRASAD. 

Senior Lecturer in English. 
B. N. College, 

(Patna University). 


One cannot make a ^ood poet or a ^reat poet, 
unless one is rich in the faculty of seeing, seeing in 
imagination and through imagination. He must see 
more powerfully, more keenly, and more clearly than 
ordinary man can see with his most powerful 
physical eyes. In other words, a poet must be a 
man of vision; only then can he create rich and 

powerful poetry. A poet may be full of the fire 

of intense emotion; but that fire of intense emotion 
will get extinguished or smothered, if the poet does 

not have the vision to keep that fire alive; because 

It is not the intensity of emotion alone that will 
lead to fine poetic creation, but it is the intensity 
of the vision of that emotion that will make that 
emotion glow with poetic and artistic beauty. So 
the finer, the richer and the intenser will be the 
realization by him of an emotional experience. And 
so more powerful and more artistic will be the 
expression of that emotional experience. A pcor 
and confused vision of the poet will lead only to 
a poor and confused expression of emotion. Even 
a poet’s mastery over words unaided by his power 

to have the vision of a thing will end up onlv in 
a sort of poetic muddle. 
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The greatness of Shakespeare as a poet flows 
from the supreme vision of life that Shakespeare 
had. He had a fine vision of life’s supreme beauty ^ 
and of its stinking ugliness, of its supreme goodness 
and of its deepest evil. That is why he could give 
us a Cordelia as well a Goneril; an Ophelia as well 
a Lady Macbeth; and also a Lear and a Macbeth. 
Shakespeare had also the vision of the exuberance 
of life’s joy, and, at the same time, he had a 
supreme vision of the grim and terrific tragedy that 
overwhelms human life. He was also capable of 

seeing the vision of a purely moonlit dreamland- 
Therefore, he could give us As you like it as well 
as Macbeth and King Lear; and Mid-summer NighCs 
Oream as well. And so his vision of the storm of 
carnal passions could drive him to create a drama 
like Antony and Cleopatra. In other words, Shakespeare 
could never have been able to create his great * 
dramas, if he had not the vision of those emotions 
that enter into the pattern of those dramas. Many 
a person might have suffered the disillusionment and 
the agony of a Lear, many a person might have suffered 
the moral downfall of a Macbeth and Macbeth’s 
habituation to crime; many a person might have 
suffered the blinding effects of carnal passions from 
which Antony suffered but none of them is known 
to have given us tregedy of a Lear or of a Macbeth 
or of an Antony, because none of them had the 
vision of those sufferings in the way in which 
Shakespeare had and also because none of them had 
that mastery over words that Shakespeare had. With 
out doubt, the emotions of Shakespeare as expressed 
in these plays are human emotions; they are the 
emotions felt by man. But the uniqueness of these 
emotions as fine artistic emotions is achieved only 
because of the uniqueness of the vision of thpe .# 
emotions that Shakespeare had experienced, and which 
a lay man does not experience. 
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In the Divine Comedy of Dante also we meet with 
a powerful example of what the great vision of a poet 
can achieve. In the Inferno, we have the poet's supreme 
vision of human pain and suffering; in the PuigatoTio 
we have the poet's supreme vision of the great purgation 
of the soiled human soul and, in the Paradiso, we 
have the supreme vision of the supreme blessedness 
that fills us with a flood of supreme ecstasy. The 
great creative faculty of Dante is brought into full 
play in all these, only^ because a supreme vision has 
inspired him. The uniqueness of the poetry in the 
Divine Comedy is the result of the uniqueness of the 
vision of Dante. Brick by brick, Dante has raised 
the magnificent edifice of his poetry in the I ivine 
Comedy; and it is the cement of his magnificent vision 
that holds the edifice of his poetry toget her. Without 
that supreme vision, Dante's poetry could never have 
achieved that height or that depth that it has, nor 
could it have achieved that greatness and that supreme 
significance that it has. Dante succeeded in turning 
the philosophy of Aquinas into great poetry simply 
because he was filled with a vision of that philosophy. 

Moreover, the poetry of Dante gains its intensity 
from the intensity of Dante’s vision of life Like the 
poetry of Dante, the poetry of Shakespeare also gains 
its intensity from the intensity of Shakespeare’s vision 
of life. The intensity of the poetry of J^acbeth is the 
result of intensity of the poet’s vision of evil. That 
intense vision of evil in Shakespeare was born out of 
his intensely tragic experience of evil; because the 
intensely tragic vision in all his great tragedies was 
born out of some of his tragic experience of life. 
Therefore, the same kind of intense poetry is to be 
found in his other great tragedies too. But Shakespeare’s 
comedies which are the expression of his comic vision 
of life, do not glow with that same kind of intensely 
powerful poetry that we find in his tragedies; because 
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it is in his great tragedies alone that Shakespeare is 
occupied with a powerfully tragic conflict within himself. 
It is, therefore, clear that it is the intensity of a 
powerful experience of life that imparts to the vision 
of a poet its true significance. 

A mere vision, without an emotional experience 
behind it, is not much good. Such a vision will 
drive a poet merely into some kind of dreamland, 
or into some kind of fantasy, or into some kind of 
empty idealization. That is really an abuse of the 
function of vision in poetry. 

The vision of Shelley in Prometheus Unbound 
does not contain the seeds of any powerful and in¬ 
tense experience, and the result is that the poetry 
of Prometheus Uuhound turns into sheer rant and 
rhetoric It is full of ‘sound and fury’ and it does 
not signify much. Again, Shelley’s vision in Alastor 
is merely an extension of his own personality. And 
since his personality suffers from immature and un¬ 
digested experience, his poetry in Alastor is immature 
and bad. The vision of the poet does not achieve 
any significant meaning. It is only in The Triumph 
of Life that the pregnant vision of Shelley leads to 
a significant kind of poetry. The Pre-Raphaelite 
poets also, who believed in merely weaving tapestry 
of beautiful dreams in their poetry, reduced their 
poetry into a kind of glittering toy-shop; because 
their poetry also, like much of the poetry of Shelley 
did not rest on the stuff of any significant experience 
of life. The utter hollowness of a poem like 
Rossetti’s The Blessed Datnozel clearly illustrates this 
point Swinburne’s A Forsaken Garden, Morris’s 
The Nymphos Song to Hylas and O’ Shaughnessy’s 
Ode show the same utter hollowness of dream-poetry. 

We find much of this kind of empty vision in the 
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poetry of Tennyson as well. The Lotos Eaters is a 
poem that has no roots in reality; it is a piece of 
day-dreaming; it is^ decadent. Therefore, the poetry 
that results is facile in character. Tennyson’s The 
Lady of Shalott and the Palace of Art are other 
examples of such lifeless poetry. They do not throb 
with life; they do not possess any kind of vitality. 
Poetry cannot throb with life; it cannot overflow 
with vitality unless the sap of a vital experience 
of life has gone into the making of it. Only he 
who has come to grips with life can create fine 
poetry. He who lives in a dream-land of hie own 
making cannot create poetry of any significance. 
Tennyson is one such poet who never came to have 
a fine vision of life. He is a mere dabbler in some 
sort of Victorian idealization of life That is why 
the way in which he translates even the Arthur 
legends into poetry leads merely to the blurring of 
the picture of mediaeval romance and mediaeval 
chivalry. His poetry here does not glow with life 
because it does not have behind it the warmth of 
a powerful vision either of mediaeval romance or of 
mediaeval chivalry. 

Even Keats could give us the mature poetry of 
the Odes and The fall of fiyperiofii a only 

after there was some kind of a mellowing of his 
experience of life. But so long as he remained 
^titangled in poetical dreams alone, he gave us only 
poems like ^When I stood tiptoe upon a little hi\\\ 
Lhe Eve of St Agues and the first version of 
Hyperion. He changed over to the mature poetry 
of the seccnd version of Hyperion as soon as his 
vision of life got filled with an experience of the 
pain and sorrow of life. His poetry in the second 
version of Hyperion, therefore, shook off the 
shackles of Miltonic influence in order to express 
tully and with vigour his ripening experience of life 
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In Other words, great poetry is always the result 
of a f usion of vision with a powerful experience of 
life. The mere vision of a poet without its roots 
in life will.never blossom into great poetry, and 
similarly the mere heat of an emotional experience 
without its being intensified into a powerful vision 
of the poet will never lead to great poetry. The 
great poetry of Dante, of Shakespeare, of Aeschylus 
and of Sophocles is the reault of such a fusion of 
a powerful vision with a powerful experience of 
life, 

It is only in exceptional cases that fine poetry 
is born out of a pure vision, pure in the sense 
that the alloy of life's experience has not entered 
into it. We get such fine poetry in Coleridge’s 
The Ancient Ad^riner, even though the whole poem 
is merely the result of a powerful poetic vision. 
The spell of a powerful vision keeps the poet in a 
state of cteative intensity. The intensity of vision 
in the poet drives him into a frenzy of artistic 
creation. That is why. in The Ancient Mariner^ we 
are able to get a unique variety of poetry, even 
though it is destitute of life’s experience. His Kubla 
Khan again is the result of a powerful vision; and 
so, that powerful vision drives him into a frenzy 
of artistic creation, although this poem also is 
destitute of life’s experience. It is only when the 
spell of the vision breaks that the poet’s whole 
creative impulse suddenly dries up; and the poem 
comes to an abrupt end. 

So we can have fine poetry, either through the 
deepening of an emotional experience into a vision, 
or through the deepening of a pure vision into an 
experience in the way in which we get it in Coleridge, 
or, in a small way, in De la Mare, But poetry which 
is written without any one of these two forms of 
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intensification, the deepening of an experrience into a 
vision, or of a vision into an experience, can never 
turn into fine poetry. We get such poetry in Ford 
and Shirley, who have neither experience nor vision. We 
get such poetry in Massinger, who lack? the emotional 
unity of a vision of life. We get it in Gray and Collins, 
who merely strike an empty moral note in their poetiy. 
That is because they have not the vision of that 
morality that has its roots in the sub-soil of human 
nature. We get it in Arnold who, while upholding 
the banner of morality and enlightenment in his poetry, 
merely muddles his poetry with his views on . the 
pryblems of morality and enlightement. It is only in 
the poetry of Dr. Johnson or in the poetry of Tourneur's 
The Revenger*s Tragedy or in the poetry of Middleton’s 
The Changeling that we can see what a powerful vision 
of moral emotions expressed by them can achieve in 
the domain of finer qualities of poetry. 

The one great quality that flows into poetry through 
the channel of an intense and powerful vision of the 
poet is the quality of concreteness. The concreteness 
of the poetry of Shakespeare’s lAacbeth or of his Othello, 
or, in fact of any one of his great tragedies is the 
result of the intense and powerful vision of the 
poet; so is the concreteness of the poetry of the 
Divine Comedy of Dante, the result of intense and 
powerful vision of the poet. The same is true of 
the poetry of Aeschylus and of the poetry of Sophocles. 
And so also the concreteness of the poetry of Donne’s 
love poems is the result of the intensity of Donne’s 
vision of love. Donne in the intensity of his vision 
of the emotion of love, bursts out to say : 

She' is all States, and all Princes, T, 

Nothing else is. 

Princes doe but play us : compar’d to this, 

All honor’s mimique ; All wealth alchimie.' 
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Or, when he has a vision of the ecstasy of love, 
he can see. even the souls in a powerful light: 

Our soules (which to advance their state, 

Were gone out) hung" twixt her, and mee. 

And whirst our soules negotiate there, 

Wee like sepulcrall statues lay ; 

Similarly, when Blake is in the grip of naked 
vision he writes : 

But most through midnight streets I hear 
How the youthful harlot’s curse 
Blasts the new-born infant’s tear. 

And blights with plagues the marriage hearse. 

And when Herbert is in the midst of his vision 
of conflicting emotions, he cries out : 

My lines and life are free; free as the rode, 
Loose as the winde, as large as store. 

Shall I be still in suit ? 

And so Vaughan, in the powerful vision of his 
childhood, writes : 

But felt through all this fleshly dresse 
Bright shootes of everlastingnesse. 

And so does Maavell, in an intense and powerful 
vision of Time, writes : 

But at my back I alwaies hear 
Times winged Charriot hurrying near : 

And yonder all before us lye 
Desarts of vast Eternity. 

Thus it is clear that all such concreteness in 
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poetry flows from the intensity of the vision of 
the poet concerned. And we know that good poetry 
is always the concrete expression of intense emotion 
in a finely organized artistic pattern. In fact, a 
good poet seeks to reconstruct in his poetry the 
image of those emotions that he himself has ex¬ 
perienced. So unless he has a fine vision of the 

image of his emotions, he cannot create fine poetry. 
Therefore, a weak and confused vision will lead 
only to weak and bad poetry, whereas a powerful and 
clear vision will lead to powerful and fine poetry. 
That is why we see that even the vision of mere 
dullness can give us the lively poetry of Mac 
Flecknoe, and that even the vision of a mere foppery 
can give us the charming poetry of the Pape of 

the Lock, Similarly, the fine satiric portraits of 
Zimri and Atticus are the result of a fine satiric 
vision that Dryden and Pope respectively had of 

these characters. 

And, again, it is because of a powerful vision 
that Pope could give us such fine and concrete 
poetry as: 

She comes 1 she comes ! the Sable Throne behold 
Of Night primaeval and of Chaos old! 

Before her Fancy's gilded clouds decay, 

And all it’s varying Rainbows die away. 

Wit shoots in vain its momentary fires. 

The meteor drops, and in a flash expires. 

As one by one, at dread Medea’s strain. 

The sick’ning stars fade off the ethereal plain: 
As Argus* eyes by Hermes’ wand opprest, 
Clos’d one by one to everlasting rest ; 

Thus at her felt approach, and secret might. 
Art after Art goes out. and all is Night. 

See Skulking Truth to her old cavern fled, 
Mountains of casuistry heaped o’er her head! 
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Philosophy, that leaned bn Heav’n before, 
Shrinks to her second cause, and is no more. 
Physic of Metaphysic begs defence, 

And Metaphysic calls for aid on sense. 

See Myster> to Mathematics fly ! 

In vain! they gaze, turn giddy, rave and die. 
Religion blushing veils her sacred fires* 

And unawares Morality expires- 

For public Flame, nor private, dares to shine; 

Nor human Spark is left, nor Glimpse divine: 

An intense and powerful vision of a poet, 
moreover, organizes and unifies his emotions; it 
imparts a fine artistic pattern to his emotions. 
The fine organization of emotions in The Waste Land and 
the intensity of its art, come from the intensity of the 
poet’s vision of the modern wasteland. The intense 
organization of emotions in Macbeth and the in¬ 
tensity of its art come from the intense vision of 
evil that Shakespeare had. The one thing that 
transmutes The Divine Comedy of Dante into such 
a finely organized and supremely artistic thing is the 
intense and powerful vision that Dante had of the 
damnation, of the purgation and of the blessedness 
of human soil. 

Such is the power of vision in the realm of 
poetry that even much of the glow of orginality 
we discover in some poetry, comes from the fire 
of an original vision which may glow within the 
poet concerned, because the truth is that there is 
nothing new under the sun. There is not much of 
a change in the elemental emotions and passions of 
man. The same feelings of love and of hatred, of 
joy and of sorrow, of goodness and of evil, of 
beauty and of ugliness, and a whole host of other 
feelings have continued to fill human heart since 
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the beginning of man’s urge to create poetry. 
It is simply the vision of those feelings that has 
varied from poet to poet and that has made such a 
lot of difference in the complexion or texture of 
their poetry. The same emotion of love as felt by 
a Shakespeare, by a Donne, by a Wordsworth, by 
a Shelley and by a Browning does not emerge into 
the same kind of poetry because che vision of the 
emotion of love in each one of them is not the 
same vision. Similarly, the mystic emotion of 
Blake and the mystical thinking of Wordsworth 
make such a world of difference between the poetry 
of these two poets. Blake’s mystic vision, because 
of its intensity and originality, makes us experience 
in Blake’s poetry the surprise of great poetry, 
whereas the mere dabbling of Wordsworth in some 
kind of mystical view gives us merely a successful 
piece of poetry. To have a powerful view of a 
certain side of life is one thing, and to have a 
powerful vision of that same thing is quite another. 
Through a powerful view a poet cannot achieve 
anything. But through a powerful and original vision 
a poet can transmute the unfamiliar into the familiar 
and the unknown into the known. And so can he 
transmute the famiiiar into the unfamiliar and the 
known into the unknown. Through his vision he 
can cast the spell of novelty on things of every 
day life, and so can he give even “to airy nothing 
a local habitation and name ’’ Much of the beauty 
and greatness and much of the newness and origina¬ 
lity of the poetry of a poet flow from the beauty 
and the greatness as well as from the newness and 
the originally of the vision of the poet concerned 

It is. of course, true that the vision of no two 
poets is the same, because the nature, the range and 
the intensity, the experience of life of no two poets 
are the same. It is that makes a lot of difference 
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between the vision of a Dante and the vision of a 
Shakespeare, or between the vision of a Blake and 
the vision of an Eliot, or between the vision of a 
Hopkins and the vision of a Yeats, But, in any case, 
in order that a poet may be able to create good 
poetry, even in a minor way. some kind of vision, 
even on a minor scale, is absolutely essential. As 
regards major poetry or great poetry, it can never 
be created unless a powerfully pregnant vision cf 
life inspires it. 


A REVIEW OF ERNEST HEMINGWAY’S 

** A MOVEABLE FEAST ” 

Bv 

MR. D N. KAUL 

A Moveable Feast by Ernest Hemingway which 
was published in 1964 is probably his last published 
work. The title of the book just proclaims the man 
as we shall presently see. Hemingway wrote to a 
friend in 1950, “If you are lucky enough to have 
lived in Pans as a young man, then wherever you 
go for the rest of your life, it stays with you, for 
Paris is a moveable feast.” The book might with 
equal justification have borne the title: “In Retrospect” 
or “ Memoirs of my Early Life. ” Written nearly 40 
years after his stay in Paris between 1921 and 1926, 
the book presents very vividly Hemingway’s early 
contacts with some of his great contemporaries like 
Gertrude Stein, Wyndham Lewis, Ford Madox Ford 
and lastly Scott Fitzgerald. His association with Ezra 
Pound also comes in for description as also his meetings 
with Joyce and Piccasso. 

In the preface to the book Hemingway would 
have us regard the book as fiction, “though it is 

based on fact”. But in actual effect the book is any¬ 

thing but fiction; it has no continuity of narrative, 
no story to relate, no characters to develop. It is 
a short, breezy, light, succession of descriptions of 
Hemingway’s privations in Paris, his happy married 
life, the wind-swept wintry streets of Paris, the fisher¬ 
men of Seine, brief snapshots of the lives of poets 

and artists whose haven Paris has always been, and 
finally, his dare-devil skiing in the mountains of Vorarl- 
berg in Austria. In all, these descriptions, Hemingway 
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seems to be whispering to the reader, “Wish you were 
here!” Exactly similar is the attitude o£ Juke Barnes, 
the hero of The Sun also rises,” which he wrote 
during these years. He describes the book “There is 
never any ending to Paris and the memory of each 
person who has lived in it differs from that of any 
other. We always returned to it no matter who we 
were or how it was changed or with what difficul¬ 
ties, or ease it could be reached. Paris was always 
worth it and you received return for whatever you 
brought to it. But this is how Paris was in the early 
days when we were very poor and very happy.” The 
last sentence of the quotation sums up, more or less, 
Hemingway’s philosophy of life and the central theme 
of his great books. To him the touchstone of a man’s 
greatness is the way he conducts himself in defeat, 
during reverses and set backs. Who does not remem¬ 
ber the heroic manner in which the old, decrepit 
fisherman of his noble prize-winning “The old man 
and the Sea” holds on to his catch, notwithstanding 
the menacing sharks around and the tempestuous sea. 
A similar heroism on the part of Hemingway is shown 
by the way he lived in a two-room apartment almost 
penniless and yet Micawber-like expecting something 
to turn up and sublimating gnawing hunger into a 
discipline. See the innate, burning, almost belligerent 
optimism of the man who says ‘*I would stand and 
look out over the roofs of Paris and think, ^‘Do 
not worry. You have always written before and you 
will write now*’ or again in the chapter on “A False 
Spring,” “It was all part of the fight against poverty 
that you never win except by not spending. We did 
not think ever of ourselves as poor. We did not 
accept it.” Here was unquenching zest for life for 
which Hemingway stands alone among great writers. 
What John Stratchy said of Christropher Caudwell 
could apply with equal measure to Hemingway. Said 
Stratchy, “ he not only warmed his hands at the fire of 
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life, but he gave hearty pokes to it/' It is this 
attitude which made Hemingway a detester of things 
academic. Aldous Huxley called him an aggressive 
anti-intellectual. Hemingway would probably own the 
remark; for his entire life was a quest for experience, 
violent physical experience of fighting, hunting, skiing 
in dangerous mountains, bull-fighting and what not. 
Even emotion did not appeal to him, he was captiva¬ 
ted more by the fact and motion that led to emotion. 
The liquors that appealed to him ‘^tasted like the 
fruits they came from, converted into controlled fire 
on your tongue.’* That is why it has been said of 
him that **he did not write his books, he lived them.” 
The chapter. “There is never any end to Paris” is a 
pulsating description of a lived experience in the 
mountians. Notwithstanding the terrible dangers of 
skiing, for Hemingway “every day is a fiesta and 
a. marvellous discovery.” This anti-intellectualism is 
evident from the way he describes his encounters 
with great writers. He does not discuss poetry with 
Ezra Pound, the great imagist; he teaches him boxing. 
He is not interested in Scott Fitzgerald’s writing, but 
his quarrels with his wife. Professor Harry Lewin 
aptly calls these as “Unwriter-like pursuits”. While 
that may be so, it was such pursuits that endowed 
Hemingway with the ability to capture for literature 
what had been left untapped : violent phpsical enter¬ 
prises like the Spanish bull fighting, war in all aspects, 
and hunting wild animals. 

Stylistically the book is typical of Hemingway. 
All his great novels are cast in places away from 
America. His heroes are practically all expatriates. 
So is Hemingway in “A Moveable Feast”. It has 
been said that Hemingway’s vocabulary is limited; 
that he was unaware of the subtler nuances of words 
and that diction suffered purgation at his hands. In 
this the influence of ^dark Twain on Idemingway is 
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unmistakable. Take any of his great books: A Fare- 
Wall to Arms or For Whom the Bell Tolls. There 
are practically no descriptions. In this he is so un¬ 
like Dickens and Hardy. Hemingway’s style is con¬ 
versational; his characters speak themselves out. What 
little we come to know of Gertrude Stein or Scott 
Fitzgerald is through their own utterances. Even the 
descriptions of restaurants and pubs that Hemingway 
visits are sparse, even jerky. The Cafe on the place 
St. Mickel is ‘‘Full of smoke and drinking and singing”. 
That is all that Hemingway tells us about it. Wyndham 
Lewis called it the prose of reality. There is only 
one short piece of romantic nature-description. It 
runs thus “sometimes the heavy cold rains would 
beat it back so that it would seem that it 
would never come and that you were losing a season 
out of your life. This was the only truly sad time 

in Paris because it was unnatural.A part of 

you died each year when the leaves fell from the 
trees... ..” 

Hemingway refers here and there in the book 
to his early literary influences. The Russian writers 
appear to have fascinated him, Gogol, Turgenev, and 
Chekhov. Contrasted with these great masters, he 

calls Catherine Mansfield “. a young old maid. 

She was like near-beer. It was better to drink 
water”. I believe these are the only critical re¬ 
ferences made by Hemingway anywhere. The des¬ 
cription of Bel Esprit of Ezra Pound wherein he 
collects money to retrieve T. S. Eliot out of a Bank 
where he was working is so interesting and shows 
the human element in Hemingway. 

And finally, what an ironical anticipation of his 
own violent death, is this description of Chez Les 
Viking’s death by hanging. Here is the passage 
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*‘He looked more like a Broadway character of 
the nineties than the lovely painter that he 
was, and afterwards, when he had hanged himself, 
1 like to remember him as he was that night 
at the Dome. They say the seeds of what we 
will do are in all of us, but it always seemed 
to me that in those who make jokes in life 
the seeds are covered with better soil and with 
a higher grade of manure”. 


SYMBOLISM IN THOMAS HARDY’S NOVELS 

By 

S. T. KALLAPUR. 

Hardy’s philosophy of life has its limitations but 
he has effectively expressed his vision of life with the 
help of symbols. 

Hardy is a true pessimist, and J. C. Powys states 
that he would be tempted to call him the only great 
pessimist in English literature, were it not for Shakes¬ 
peare^. Humanity, according to Hardy, lives on a bligh¬ 
ted planet. There is a basic disharmony between man 
and his environment Against the impersonal forces 
of Fate man wages a ceaseless but impotent battle. 
There is a scene in Far from the Madding Crowd 

which is symbolic of the human situation: ** .love, 

life, everything human, seemed small and trifling in 
such close juxtaposition with an infuriated universe.’ 
“The emotional history of two infinitesimal lives” might 
be greater to the readers as men than “the stupendous 
background of the stellar universe”, wrote Hardy, in 
his preface to Two on a Tower. But the infinitesimal 
lives are alway crushed by Nature.® 

“I am convinced that it is better for a writer 
to know a little bit of the world remarkably well 
than to know a great part of the world rema rkably 

1. The Pleasures of Literature, by J. C. Powys, (Cassell & Co., 
Ltd . London, 1945), p. 606. 

2. Far from the Madding Crowd (Macmillan & Co., London, 
1951), p. 294. 

3. Vide “As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods, 

They kill us for their sport." {King Lear, Act IV, Scene 
I, 37-8). 
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little’*, Hardy once noted.** He knew a small part 
of southern England well, and he made it represent 
the universe. His subject was not men but man, and 
he made a few characters represent all humanity. 
Through symbols he gives an enhanced expression to 
his point of view. To express this universal philosophy 
he made use of symbols. But there is little of conscious 
symbolism in his novels. For, consciously chosen 
symbols are dreadfully unconvincing ® He does not 
super-impose upon the novel symbolism consciously 
and intentionally. There is an integral relationship 
between the symbol and the occasion for it. It is 
an organic part of the total conception of the drama 
of life as the artist sees it. Hardy, with his creative 
imagination on fire, sees significance in certain things. 
The symbols he makes use of are one with his philosophy 
of life and nature. 

The real interest of a character is that he is an 
individual and not a type. But, since Hardy’s main 
theme is man’s relation to ultimate Fate, in his desire 
to make individuals represent or symbolise a type, he 
made them lose their individuality to a certain extent. 
That he means his characters to represent something 
more than merely their own entities can be seen in 
certain common physical characteristics he has given 
his heroines. Eustacia, Lady Constantine, Bathsheba, 
and Lucetta are all brunettes. About Lady Constantine’s 
hair, he says, “...masses of hair that were once dark¬ 
ness visible.”® Of Eustacia, he writes: “To see her 

4. Thomas Hardy's Note boobs edited by Evelyn Hardy (The 
Hogarth Press, London, 1952, p. 95. 

5. Vide Hemingway: "No good book has ever been written 
that has in it symbols arrived at beforehand and stuck 
in. That kind of symbol sticks out like raisins in raisin 
bread. Raisin bread is all right, but plain bread is better." 
(Quoted in Time. Vol. LXIV, No. 24, December 13, 1954, 
p. 72.) 

6. Two on a Tower (Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1952), p. 311 
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hair was to fancy that a whole winter did not contain 
darkness enough to form its shadow: it closed over 
her forehead like nightfall extinguishing the western 
glow/’’ The colour of Tess’ hair has not been clearly 
mentioned in the novel, but there is an interesting 
anecdote which throws light on Hardy’s conception 
of her; “Compton-Rickett recalls a discussion in which 
the colour of Tess' hair was debated. One man thought 
it was dark. course it was,” said Hardy decisively, 

“dark and very thick/’® 

Henry James criticised Hardy for his inability to 
see the characters from the inside. It does not mean 
that his characters are unconvincing as human beings. 
The caprices of Bathsheba, the loyalty of John Loveday, 
the gallantry of Troy and the love of Tess strike us 
with the impact of life. But the detailed analysis of 
character, the psychological insight which lays bare 
the inmost secret of the heart are not there.® One 
could not, for example, compare Hardy with Henry 
James or Dostoevsky in this matter. If Hardy had 
portrayed the characters from the inside, they would 
have certainly been more interesting as human beings 
but less significant as symbols of humanity, 

Hardy’s characters may be classified as : (i) idea¬ 
lists, like Clym, Jude and Swithin, (ii) gallants, like 
Troy, Fitzpiers, Wildeve and Robert Loveday, (iii) 
romantic and passionate women like Eustacia, Mrs. 

7. The Return of the Native (Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1958), 
P* 74. 

8. Hardy of Wessex by Carl J. Weber (Columbia University 
Press, New Yotk, 1940), p. 121. 

9. Vide E.A. Baker: **So many of his foremost figures are 
little more than representatives of place and time, sex, and 
attitude to life.** Again, ‘‘These characters are man and 
woman; their importance is in their being representatives 
of the human race today”. (The History of the English 
Novel (Barnes and Noble. Inc., New York, 1957.) Vol. iX 
pp. 61 and 71. 
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Charmond and Lucetta, (iv) capricious yc»ung women, 
.like Fancy Day. Bathsheba, Elfride and Grace, (v) 

I constant lovers, like Giles, Gabriel Oak, John Loveday, 
Diggory Venn, and Dick Dewy, (vi) simple and honest 
women, liKe Marty and Thomasin, and (vii) the rustic 
characters. Though it could be said with justification 
that each character belongs to a certain category and, 
therefore, typical of that class, it is only the prota¬ 
gonists, the passionate women and the rustics (who 
play the part of a Greek chorus) that Hardy makes 
symbolical. 

Elementary passions rule his important characters. 
Thirst of knowledge rules Swithin and Jude; desire 
for social service, Clym; and ambition, Michael Hen- 
chard. The protagonists are all worsted in their aims 
— Clym cannot render social service as a school teacher 
because of the loss of his eyesight; Jude can never 
get admission into the portals of a University and get 
a dregee; Henchard fails as a businessman. Love comes 
in the way of fulfilment of their ambitions—the plans 
of Swithin, Jude and Clym go awry; for, they have 
a weakness which lets them down. Swithin’s uncle 
left him a fortune and a warning. “If your studies 
are to be worth anything, believe me, they must be 
carried on without the help of a woman. Avoid her, 
and every one of the sex, if you mean to achieve 
any worthy thingMrs. Yeobright’s remonstrances 
with Clym about Eustacia were of no greater avail that 
his uncle’s to Swithin. Jude was conscious of his 
growing absorption in Arabella. But Swithin’s love 
for Lady Constantine, Jude’s passion for Arabella and 
later for Sue, and Clym’s infatuation ,for Eustacia 
only get them into a quagmire out of which they 
cannot extricate themselves. 

Hardy does not maintain, as Freud did, that sex 


10. Two one a Tower, pp. 136-7. 
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is the basic motive of all actions, but passion is the 
one emotion which dominates his characters to the ,, 
exclusion of almost all others. They have no innate ^ 
spiritual aspirations. They do not appear to have 
desires for even material possessions. Henchard’s ambi¬ 
tion to succeed as a businessman is due to at least 
as much to his desire to beat a rival as to be rich. 
They are not hedonists either. Eustacia’s love for 
Paris is just a glamour for that city in particular. 
When Wild eve offers to take her to Wisconsin, she 
refuses. Also, she was more in love with love than a lover. 
The instinct of love rules them from within and the 
beauty of women from without. The main cause of 
evil, in Hardy, lies in the individuaPs vague search 
for the right partner, It was an ancient idea, referred 
to in Plato, that the gods, jealous of the strength of 
men, who then were equipped with four hands, four ^ 
legs and two faces, cut them into halves The two 
halves are always looking for each other. In Hardy, 
two persons meet, love and marry or do not marry), 
but they rarely are the halves of one entity. The 
search goes on with no hope of a happy end. In 
modern life and literature, love has been given an 
exaggerated importance. In Hardy, love is made the 
pivot of all personal life and relationship with the 
world—a philosophy which is not merely limited but 
lop-sided, since it ignores all other values in life except 
those of sex. Hardy uses “the emotions of sex as a 
vocabulary for expressing man's relations to society, 
to himself, and to the universe'’. 

In under the Greenwood Tree and A Pair of Blue 
EyeSf the love of the heroines is more of calf love. 

It h as a touch of adolescence about it. Bathsheba 
laughs when Gabriel makes the proposal to marry 
her. Her love for Troy is tinged with the love of 

11. Thomas Hardy by D. Hawkins (Arthur Barker Ltd- 

London. 1959),. P. 67, 
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the romantic. So, too. is the love of Eustacia, 
though it is inextricably mixed with her passionate 
hatred of the heath. The love of Lady Constantine 
is a more mature love which is responsible for a 
conflict in her heart, though the scales are tipped 
too much on one side. Hardy suggests that the 
love of Lucetta for Henchard is a piece of folly. 
The love of Marty has an admirable restraint about 
it, though that cannot be said of the love of Grace 
or Mrs. Charmond. It is an accidental slip which 
ruins Tess, but she is essentially a pure woman. 
As a contrast, Arabella is all sex and sensuality. 

With Hardy, love is more a passion than a 
sentiment, more a storm than a delightful breeze, 
and more a fire than a glass of champagne. There 
were, perhaps, good psychological reasons for this 
view of Hardy, There are critics who have considered 
Hardy’s first marriage to have been a failure. They 
cite as a proof Hardy’s opinion that an unhappy 
marriage should be dissolved. Other critics have 
argued that the marriage was not a failure at all. 
Even if the Hardys were happy, there is no doubt 
that Mrs. Hardy did not allow him to forget that 
she came from a socially superior family. Once she 
told him, Rebecca West reports, “Try to remember, 
Thomas Hardy, that you married a lady!”^® She 
gave him some professional help like making fair 
copies from manuscripts and used to discuss themes 
and plots before and after her marriage, but. later 
in her talk with others, she used to give the 
impression that she helped her husband to write his 
novels and that she had written novels or at least 
long short stories which were as good as her husband’s. 
Hardy showed good-humoured tolerence of her 
claims, but there is no doubt that he regretted the 


12. Vide H^rdy of Wessex by Carl J. Weber, P. 161 
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marriage. On one occasion, he wrote to Edmund 

Gosse that his marriage had been *‘a stupid blunder 
of God Almighty.’’^* It, therefore, seems reasonable 
to deduce that the significance he gave to sex and 
love was partially at least the result of his own 
unhappiness. Love becomes a symbol of an in- 

dividual’s search for happiness, whether it be the 

sensuality of Mrs. Charmond. the coquettishness of 
Bathsheba, the self-surrender of Fanny, tJae pure 
love of Tess, or the passion of Eustacia. They 
suffer for it. Some pay for it. Some pay for it 

with their life; others with their happiness. 

This innate weakness of character, according to 
David Cecil, is one of the forms which abstract 
Fate takes in order to play an active parr in human 
drama.Jude is helpless against his own pasjion. 
When Eustacia meets Wildeve (on the village green) 
for the first time after his marriage to Thoraasin, 
she need not have danced with him at all; nor need 
she have admitted him into the house when Clym 
was sleeping. Wildeve marries Thomasin and runs 
after Eustacia; if he had married Eustacia he would 
have run after Thomasin. This view of human 
nature undermines the very basis of dramatic action, 
namely, that action influences character and character 
action. For, any flaw in character could then be 
explained away by blaming Fate and man could be 
absolved of all his weaknesses. Determinism operates, 
it is argued, within man as well as on external 
circumstances. This is bad Art as well as bad 
Philosophy. For, it takes away all sense of ethical 
conflict and moral responsibility from human beings 
by reducing them to automata. On such premises 

13. Ibid.. P, 198 

14. Hardy, the NoveHst by David Cecil (Constable & Co.. Ltd. 

London, 1950). P. 28 
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as the Immanent will and wanton Fate is built up 
the dome of Hardy's philosophy of pessimism. 

Love has always been associated with red, but 
especially so in Hardy. Tess wears red ribbons in 
her hair. When she gets ready to go to the 
D ‘Urbervilles’ place to claim kinship—a journey 
and a stay which end with disaster—she had a 
“broader pink ribbon than usual.”^® Bathsheba wears 
a crimson jacket. But no person can be as symbolic 
of passion as Eustacia. She uses a bonfire as a 
signal for calling her lover. Hardy writes, “ Assuming 
that souls of men and women were visible essences, 
you could fancy the colour of Eustacia’s soul to be 
flame-like.’’^® He continues: “To be loved to 
madness—such was her great desire. Love was to her 
the one cordial which could drive away the eating 
loneliness of her days. And she seemed to long 
for the abstraction called passionate love more than 
for any particular lover.”^’’ 

But, since Hardy’s is a tragic plilosophy, love 
and lovers usually come to a sorry end, Elfride, 
Eustacia, Lady Constantine, and others appear like 
moths irresistibly drawn to the fire of passion, with 
the inevitable result. There is a kind of appropriate¬ 
ness in Eustacia’s manner of death-only a drenching 
in rain and drowning in a weir could quench the 
fire of her passion. 

Hardy associates rain with disaster. That rain, 
which is a harbinger of good harvests, should be 
a herald of unhappiness, is of a piece with Hardy’s 


15. Tess of the O’ Urbervilles (Macmillan & Co., Ltd. London 

1957), P. 60 ’ 

16. The Return of the Native, P. 74 

17. Ibid.. P. 77 
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general philosophy. Rain becomes a symbol of 
natural force, capricious—one could say almost 
vindictive —in its wanton harshness. Hardy was too 
much of an artist to derogate it to the lowly 
position of pathetic fallacy, and too much of a realist 
to make a shower of rain accompany every dis¬ 
appointment or disaster. But it does happen that 
most occasions of sorrow go together with a shower 
of ram To Tess “a wet day was the expression of 
irremediable grief at her weakness in the mind of 
some vague ethical being whom she could not class 
definitely as the God of her childhood, and could 
comprehend as any othcr.’’^® 

Rain is sometimes the cause of sorrow. Fancy 
Day accepts Maybold only because Dick, her true 
lover, was not looking so attractive after being 
drenched to the skin in a shower during the walk 
he took solely for the purpose of meeting her for 
a few minutes. It was, again, water pouring through 
a gurgoyle that uprooted all the bulbs which Troy 
had planted on Fanny’s grave in a fit of helpless 
remorse. A shower of rain played even a more 
important role in A Pair of Blue Eyes. Knight 
slips down a boulder because of its wet surface and 
Elfride pulls him up with a rope made of her outer 
clothes. At sight of him she leapt to her feet 
with almost a shriek of joy. Knight’s eyes met 
hers, and with supreme eloquence the glance of 
each told a long-concealed tale of emotion in that 
short half-moment. Moved by an impulse neither 
could resist they ran together and into each other’s 
arms.”^® Her duty to Stephen was forgotten. It was. 
again, a thunder shower, during which Gebriel Oak 
and Bathsheba worked to cover the barley ricks 


18. Tess of the d'Urb'rvilleSt P. 104. 

19. A Pair of Blue Eyes (Macmillan tSc Co., London, 1937) 
P. 249 
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with systematic hatching, that disillusionment began 
to dawn on Bathsheba about the utter worthlessness 
of the man she had married. The same shower 
destroyed snch of the yield for the year of Bold- 
wood. Henchard’s entertainment was washed out by 
rain and this was mainly responsible for the ending 
of the contract between him and Farfrae, who 
consequently became rivals in business and love. 
Giles, in order not to allow even a breath of scandal 
touch the fair name of Grace, sleeps outside under 
a tree and dies of the exposure. 


But, often, the rain is not the cause but merely 
an indifferent witness to the discomfitures, disappoint¬ 
ments, or disasters of human beings. Elfride and 
and Stephen cannot get married at Plymouth and 
they are in the train to London to get married 
there. ‘ The few tattered clouds of the morning 
enlarged and united, the sun withdrew behind them 


to emerge no 
to the close 
beat like duck 
railway-carriage 
As soon as she 
him: “I am so 
I must—I must! 


more that day^ and the evening came 
in drifts of rain. The water-drops 


window of the 
and Elfride.”^® 
train, she tells 
go home again— 


shot against the 
containing Stephen 
alights from the 
miserable! I must 
Forgive my wretched vacillation.’'^* 
Again, when she is in the company of Knight, 
Elfride narrowly escapes falling off the parapet of 
a tower but stumbles upon the lead roof two or 
three feet below the wall and suffers a serious cut 

on her wrist. ’ . to add to the complication the 

thundercloud he had been watching began to shed 
some heavy drops of rain/’^a At the end of the 
novel, Elfride’s death and burial are accompanied by 
rain It is during a moist night that Gabriel Oak 


20. Ibid.. P. 124. 

21. Ibid., P. 125. 

22. Ibid., p. 183. 
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OSes his sheep and riches at one foul stroke of 
misfortune. It is again during a ride in a gig and a 
heavy shower that Tess accepts Angel’s proposal. It 
was a marriage which brought her no happiness. 
It was pouring, too, when she confessed to him her 
past. It was a rainy day when she met Alec 
d’Urberville a second time, a meeting which resulted 
in her going back to him, and the resultant tragedy 
to all concerned, Henchard decides to marry Susan 
to make amends for his past neglect and provide a 
suitable home for Elizabeth-Jane. But however good- 
intentioned, the marriage brings a number of sorrows 
in its train. The marriage day was, Hardy says, “a 
windless morning of warm November rain’'^® In 
Two on a Tower, on the second page only we are 
told that the ground was heavy after the rain, and 
Lady Constantine's life was heavy going indeed, 
what with a jealous hu.sband who has gone to 
Africa but about whose whereabouts or even exis¬ 
tence very little was known, an unscrupulous brother 
and a very simple lover. Her marriage with Swithin 
and later with the Bishop of Melchester does not 
improve the situation. Eustacia starts on her last 
journey, which she hoped was a way out of the 
depressing Egdon Heath, to the romantic Paris in 
a shower of rain, but it is a journey which ends 
with her death the same night. 

Hardy makes a similar symbolic use of fog, mist 
and snow. The dead body of Fanny is brought from 
Casterbridge Union-house to Weatherbury during a 
night of fog. Alec plunged with Tess into the webs 
of vapour. The fog was so thick that he was obliged 
to advance with outstretched hands. And there was 
Tess violated. 

Hardy had made bridges, too, symbolic of sorrow, 

23. The Mayor of Casterbridge (Macmillan & Co., London, 1939) 

p. 99. 
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but in a way different from that o£ rain. While 
rain is often the cause of misfortune, the association 
with the bridge is the result of it. He associates 
certain kinds of people with bridges. This association 
sprang from one of the two bridges at Dorchester. 
On this were to be met the failures of the town. 
This is the bridge he describes in The Mayor of 
Qasterhridge ; "‘The eyes of this species were mostly 
directed over the parapet upon the running water 
below. A man seen there looking thus fixedly into 
the river was pretty sure to be one whom the world 
did not treat kindly for some reason or other. While 
one in straits on the townward bridge did not mind 
who saw him so, and kept his back to the parapet 
to survey the passers-by, one in straits on this never 
faced the road, never turned his head at coming 
footsteps, but, sensitive to his own condition, watched 
the current whenever a stranger approached, as if 
some strange fish interested him, though every finned 
thing had been poached out of the river years before. 

“ There and thus they would muse...Some had 
been known to stand and think so long with this 
fixed gaze downward, that eventually they had allowed 
their poor carcases to follow that gaze; and they were 
discovered the next morning out of reach of their 
troubles, either here or in the deep pool called Black- 
water, a little higher up the river. 

But the utter despair in which the persons come 
there is somehow made lighter. Henchard decides to 
put an end to his life and goes to the bridge and 
thence to the weir where he intends to drown him¬ 
self. He sees floating down the river an effigy of 
himself which had been used at the skimmity-ride 
and goes back home. Tn Far from the Madding Crowd, 


24. Ibid., pp. 269-70, 
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Fanny, on her way to the Union-house, comes to a ^ 
bridge. She is completely exhausted and she cannot ■ 
move a yard. Nature, as if ashamed, lends a helping f 
hand in the form of a dog, with whose help she 
reaches her destination. In Undey the Greenwood Tree^ 
Dick tells Maybold that Fancy and he are engaged 
to be married, Maybold is shocked, because only the 
previous evening Fancy had agreed to marry him. 
After Dick’s departure, Maybold “leaned over the 
parapet of the bridge and looked into the river. He 
saw—without heeding—how the water came rapidly 
from beneath the arches, glided down a little steep, 
then spread itself over a pool in which dace, trout, 
and minnows’ sported at ease among the long green 
locks of weed, that lay heaving and sinking with their 
roots towards the current.’*^® He recovered his equani¬ 
mity, went home and wrote Fancy a note advising her 
to marry Dick. In A Pair of Blue Eyes, Stephen 
and Elfride return to Plymouth from London unmarried. 
She goes to the hotel to recover her luggage. There 
is a Tudor bridge near which Stephen rests. He is 
terribly disappointed, but Elfride tells him; *’Do you 
think I could marry another man on earth after 
having gone thus far with you.^ Have I not shown 
beyond possibility of doubt that I can be nobody 
else's?”^®*—which is a consolation. 

Angel Clare, under the influence of a strongly 
disturbing force, comes to Tess’ room in a somnam¬ 
bulistic state, wraps her in a sheet, takes her in his 
arms and goes out. There are two bridges across the 
river nearby. One of them is a narrow foot-bridge 
with the handrails washed away by the autumnal 
rains* There is a kind of appropriateness in selecting 


25. Under the Greenwood Tree (Collins’ Clear-Type Press, 
London,) p. 220. 

26. A Pair of Blue Eyes, p. 130. 
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j, this primitive bridge at a time when the primitive 
i emotions of sex and jealousy are involved. But crossing 
ir the bridge and laying her in a coffin were a remedy 
for the sufferings of Clare, only if he had known 
it. He says as much to Tess later on : “Why didn’t 
you tell me next day?’ he said. ‘ It might have pre¬ 
vented much misunderstanding and woe’ 


Various aspects of Nature may be beautiful by 
themselves, as for example, the stars w'hich Swithin 
studies through a telescope, the rustic background in 
Far from the M.adding Crowed, the rich and verdant 
woodlands in The U^oodlanders and the majestic though 
desolate Egdon Heath But they are not meant for 
human enjoyment. There are millions of stars, but 
^ ‘‘whatever the stars were made for, they were not 
made to please our eyes. It is just the same in every 
thing; nothing is made for man.”®® 

If one wants to enjoy the beauty of nature and 
feel oneself to be a part of it, it is necessary to 
cut oneself off from the rest of humanity, “The 
poetry of motion is a phrase much in use, and to 
enjoy the epic form of that gratification it is necessary 
to stand on a hill at a small hour of the night, and 
having first expanded with a sense of difference from 
the ntiass of civilised mankind, who are dreamwrapt 
and disregardful of all such proceedings at this time, 
long and quietly watch your stately progress through 
the stars. After such a nocturnal reconnoitre it is 
hard to get back to earth, and to believe that the 
consciousness of such majestic speeding is derived 
from a tiny human frame.”^® 


27. Tess of the d^Urhervilles,'^' 436. 

28. Two on a Tower^ pp. 31-2. 

29. Far from the Madding Crowd, p. 10. 
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The earth affords a shelter, too. if mar can 
understand and be at one with it, Diggory Venn 
appears on the scene when it suits him and disappears 
from it into the darkness of the night and the vast¬ 
ness of the Heath as completely as if he had not 
existed at all. Gabriel Oak, Marty and Giles are 
stoically happy in spite of all adversities as a result 
of their sympathetic contact with nature. 

Egdon Heath is symbolic of the universe as 
Hardy pictures it. “Twilight combined with the scenery 
of Egdon Heath to evolve a thing majestic without 
severity, impressive without showiness, emphatic in its 
admonitions, grand in its simplicity...[It was] singularly 
colossal and mysterious in its swarthy monotony 
Civilization was its enemy...Those surfaces were neither 
so steep as to be destructible by weather, nor so 
flat as to be the victims of floods and deposits. With 
the exception of an aged highway, and a still more 
aged barrow presently to be referred to—themselves 
almost crystallized to natural products by long con¬ 
tinuance-even the trifling irregularities were not caused 
by pickaxe, plough, or spade, but remained as the 
very finger-touches of the last geological change.”®® 
Wildeve owned a patch redeemed from the Heath. 
“The man who had discovered that it could be tilled 
died of the labour; the man who succeeded him in 
possession ruined himself in fertilizing it.”®^ 

The struggle between life and Nature, Hardy has 
symboised by a game of dice on this wild heath at 
dead of night. Wildeve and Christian gamble on a 
slab of stone in the light of a lantern. Egdon is the 
universe, the slab, the battle field of life, the game, 
life itself. Fate is represented by chance which con- 


30. The Return of the Native» pp. 12-4 
31- Ibid., p. 43. 
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ttrols the dice. That Diggory wins all the gold from 
jr Wildeve is as much a matter of chance since human 
desire cannot affect the cast of the dice, as Wildeve’s 

f winning it from Christian. The lamp goes out when 
a large death’s head moth flies into it. Wildeve who 
has been losing consistently collects glowworms to 
continue to play. The witnesses to this weird scene 
are (i) supernatural powers-the stars on high and 
darkness which has been made visible, (ii) the animal 
kingdom—the heathcroppers. and (iii) the vegetable 
kingdom—‘*the soft juicy vegetation of the hollow in 
which they sat/’®^ 

Hardy identifies human experience with geographi¬ 
cal setting. Carl J. Weber has explained this identity 
in Tess with great accuracy: “Tess's unspoiled child¬ 
hood is assigned to the unsophisticated village of 
^ Marnhull; her betrayal by Alec follows a visit to the 
f ‘decayed market-town of Chaseborough”; her romantic 
summer under the eyes of Angel Clare is spent in 
the lush valley of the Froom where the air is fragrant 
with the scent of many flowers; at the ancient Wool 
manor house her own past catches up with her, and 
in the sterile fields of Flintcomb-Ash she spends her 
months as a deserted wife. When despair overtakes 
her and she saves her wretched family by selling 
herself, Clare finds her in that place of ‘fashionable 
promenades/ Bournemouth. And finally Stonehenge 
is chosen for that most beautiful and pathetic of all 
the scenes. Hardy ever invented-that of Tess falling 
asleep on one of the ancient Druid stones in that 
place of ancient sacrifice.”®® Similarly, Eustacia is 
starved of affection on Egdon Heath where kisses are 
at famine prices. Wildeve deserved Eustacia no better 
than the land which he owned, on which others 
before him had toiled. Elfride’s and Knight’s sensi- 

4 32. Ibid., p. 240. 

33. Hardy of Wessex by Carl J. Weber, pp. 124-5, 
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bilities are heightened when they are physically on 
higher ground-on a tower or on the hills. Gabriel 
Oak's patience is reflected in the quiet landscape^ > 
Giles' generosity in luxurious nature, Henchard's am¬ 
bition in a business city like Casterbridge and Jude's 
idealism in a city of steeples like Christminister. 


As already noted, in Hardy, nature is usually 
indifferent, but sometimes harsh, and its harshness is 
preferable to its indifference. Hardy's use of natural 
phenomena as a symbol becomes increasingly signifi¬ 
cant in his later novels. In the early novels rain is 
usually the cause of disaster, while later on it becomes 
a silent witness. A shower which destroys the har¬ 
vest may do good to the crop of another. If it means 
disillusionment to one, it may mean benefit to another- J 
Henchard’s show was washed out, but Farfrae’s popu- -,1 
larity was enhanced. Bathsheba’s eyes were opened • 
not only to the worthlessness of her husband but 
to the solid good qualities of Gabriel. Giles died of 
exposure, but Grace’s reputation was saved. But the 
indifference of nature is unbearable It is an ill wind 
that blows nobody any good. 

Rain is the main image suggesting disaster, while 
snow, fog, mist, storm, lightning, thunder, clouds and 
the stars are minor images which stand by themselves 
or are associated with rain. The secondary images are 
clustered around the central one of rainy. Unlike the 
images used by the French symbolist poets, Mallarme, 
Verlaine and Rimbaud, which had a tendency to be 
either trite or vague, the images in Hardy have a 
clearer association {probably because of the medium 
of prose which appeals more to reason than to 
imagination) with what they are meant to signify. This ^ 
clearer identification, however, may not be an davan- ^ 
tage in poetry where the totality of impression is 
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the result of a number of connected but esoteric 
images, creating a new kind of beauty. But the sym¬ 
bols as used by Hardy are effective by their restrained 
recurrence. 

As a little boy, when he saw a dead bird, Hardy 
was struck with unforgettable terror. To him human 
beings always appear to be no better than hapless 
birds in a cage or caught in a trap. This is one 
of the most consistent of images in Hardy, There 
are a few references to free birds (a beautiful one 
in Tess: “ They marked the buoyancy of her tread, 
like the skim of a bird which has not quite alighted.’’®^), 
but spontaneous song and pure joy which are associa¬ 
ted with birds are rarely present. One finds, in 
Under the Greenwood Tree^ Fancy, after dismissing 
Dick, handing up a canary to the vicar instead of 
to Dick. In A Pair of Blue Eyes^ Knight compares 
him self to a bird caught in a springe. Far from the 
Madding Crowd, Hardy calls a cage a prison. Tess is 
spoken of as a bird in a springe caught during her 
days of immaturity. Tess kills Alec, but even then 
she is more the victim than the offender, though 
she says that she has changed much, “ the sight of 
a bird in a cage used often to make me cry.”®® But 
she recognises not that she herself is like a bird in 
a springe—kind and innocent but caught in a trap 
H enchard purchases as a marriage gift for Elizabeth- 
Jane a caged gold-finch, which is later found dead in 
a secluded corner of her house. Sue, when she sub¬ 
mits herself to the importunate kisses of Jude, com¬ 
pares herself to a bird which has been caught at 
long last. She feels an indescrible sympathy for birds 
in capativity. She impulsively sets free birds in a 
butcher’s shop while she is passing by. Gillingham, 
Phillotson-s friend, refers to her as a bird in a cage. 

34. Tess of the d'UrherviHes, p. 223. 

35. Ibid., p. 437. 
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Hardy, sometimes, refers to life as a kind of 
imprisonment. He calls Tess' child a “little prisoner 
of the flesh”,®® and the time of its death, “ the hour 
of emancipation.”®^ Tess is resting near the d’Urber- 
villes* family vault where her ancestors have been 
buried. She leans against tht door and cries; ‘‘Why 
am I on the wrong side of this doorl ’'®® To Tess, 
Henchard, Jude and Eustacia death is not a suffering 
but a release. 

The past has an evil infuence on the present 
and is partly at least responsible for the sorrows of 
the latter. The past is symbolised by ancient families. 
Tess’ father’s new knowledge that he belonged to an 
ancient family leads him to a late revelry that night, 
and he is in no condition early next morning to 
deliver the beehives to the retailer at Casterbridge. 
Tess drives the cart at night and there is an accident 
in which their only horse is killed. She blames her¬ 
self for the tragedy. The business on which the family 
mainly depended for maintenance is disorganised. She 
feels it morally incumbent upon her to go in search 
of the rich lady who is believed to be a distant 
relative, belonging to the ancient family of the d’Ur- 
bervilles. The whole thing ends in pure disaster. 
When Te.ss is seduced, Hardy remarks: “One may, 
indeed, admit the possibility of a retribution lurking 
in the present catastrophe. Doubtless some of Tess 
d’Urbervilles mailed ancestors rollicking home from 
a fray had dealt the same measure even more ruth¬ 
lessly towards peasant girls of their time.’’®® In Two 
on a Tower, if Lady Constantine had not belonged 
to an established family^ she could easily have married 
S with in. In A Pair of Blue Eyes Swancourt believes 

36. Ibid., p. 112. ~ ■ 

37. Ibid., p. 112. 

38. Ibid., p. 409. 

39. Ibid,, p. 87. 
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■ that he is descended from an ancient family and, 
H therefore, does not wish Elfride to marry Stephen 
Sp who is socially a nobody. In The Woodlander^^ Fitz- 
■’piers is believed to represent a very old family, which 

■ makes him, in the eyes of Grace’s father, an eligible 
E bachelor for her hand. 

■ Hardy condemns modern civilization* characterstics 
®of which are symbolised by (i) Eustacia (decadent 

civilization), (ii) Knight (modern education), (hi) Troy 
(soldiering) and (iv) Jude and Angel Clare (different 
aspects of the intellectual ferment of the age). There 
is a kind of chronic melancholy from which the 
modern generation largely suffers. Jude cannot get 
admission into any of the hide-bound colleges at 
Christminister. She purchases the images of Venus 
and Apollo and Hardy sardonically remarks: ..she 

s entered with her heathen load into the most Chris- 
'' tian city in the country.”^® 

The accurate watch or clock is a characteristic 
sign of modern civilization, and it has not been an 
unmixed blessing. There was a time when “one-handed 
clocks sufficiently subdivided the day.”^^ “The country¬ 
man, who is obliged to judge the time of day from 
changes in external nature, sees a thousand successive 
tints and traits in the landscape which are never 
discerned by him who hears the regular chime of a 
clock, because they are never in request.”^® 

A watch marks the inexorable passing of time. 
Hardy was conscious that this passing of time left 
an indelible wrinkle on the faces of fair ladies. “A 
sweet face is a page of sadness to a man over thirty 
— the raw material of a corpse,”^® 

40. (Jude the Obscure, p, IJ2 
L 41. Tess of the d'Urbervilles, p, 33 

42. The Woodlanders, p. 134. 

43. Thomas Hardy's Hotehooks, ed, by Evelyn Hardy, p. 29, 
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Hardy wrings a kind of wry humour out of the 
clocks as if he were taking it out of them for their 
merciless ticking off time. Tn The M.ayor of Casterbrid^e 
he describes the clocks; “Other clocks struck eight 
from time to time—one gloomily from the goal, another 
from the gable of an almshouse, with a preparative 
creak of machinery more audible than the note of 
the bell; a row of tall, varnished case-clocks from 
the interior of a clock-maker’s shop joined in one 
after another just as the shutters were enclosing them, 
like a row of actors delivering their final speeches 
before the fall of the curtain; then chimes were heard 
stammering out the Sicilian Mariner’s Hymn; so that 
chronologists of the advanced school were appreciably 
on their way to the next hour before the whole 
business of the old one was satisfactorily wound up.”^^ 
In Far from the Madding Crowds he makes fun of 
Gabriel Oak’s watch; "‘Mr. Oak carried about him, by 
way of watchi what may be called a small silver 
clock; in other words, it was a watch as to shape 
and intention, and a small clock as to size. This 
instrument being several years older than Oak’s grand¬ 
father, had the peculiarity of going either too fast 
or not at all. The smaller of its hands, too, occasion¬ 
ally slipped round on the pivot, and thus, though 
the minutes were told with precision, nobody could 
be quite certain of the hour they belonged to.”^® 

But whatever humour one may see in a watch 
and a clock, the last word rests with them. The 
ticking is ominous, and Hardy makes it sound ominous 
indeed. Possibly, his early experience was partly 
responsible for this. Before he was eighteen he once 
watched through a telescope the white figure of a 
man dropping down from the gallows as the clock 
struck eight. He was overcome with terror at the 

44. The Mayor of Casterbridge, pp. 33-4. 

45. Far from the Madding Crowd, p. 2. 
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sight. In A Pair of Blue Eyes^ Elfride has promised 
Stephen to meet him at nine in the church, but 
^ she does not keep her promise. Stephen yearningly 
t waits for her, and the chiming of the clock that it 
S is nine only makes him sick at heart. Similarly, in 
« Far from the Madding Crowds the marriage of Troy 
and Fanny has been fixed for half-past eleven. But. 
Fanny does not turn up, for she has gone to the 
wrong church. Troy waits alone. The ticking of 
the clock, mixed with the titters of the assemblage 
could not have been a pleasurable experience to a 
hot-tempered man like Troy, In Tess when the clock 
struck,Angel left off dancing and raced after his brother 
ignoring Tess, the prettiest of the lot. But the most 
ominous sounds are produced by the clocks of the 
colleges in Christminister, which unintentionally remind 
Jude that he is an outsider and that he has not yet 
gained admittance into their sacred halls. 

If the past is a curse, and the present a disgrace, 
what of the future? “In Clym Yeobright’s face could 
be dimly seen the typical countenance of the future. 

.The view of life as a thing to be put up with, 

replacing that zest for existence which was so intense 
in early civilizations, must ultimately enter so thorough¬ 
ly into the constitution of the advanced races that 
its facial expression will become accepted as a new 

artistic departure.Physically beautiful men—the 

glory of the race when it was young—are almost 
an anachronism now; and we may wonder whether, 
at some time or other, physically beautiful women 
may not be an anachronism likewise."*® 

If the generation to come is to be made up of 
the children of today (and it has to be) then there 
apparently are no bright prospects at all. It is quite 
possible that we get few convincingly drawn children 

46. The Return of the Native, p. 174. 
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in Hardy, because he had had no children. The few 
children that appear in his novels are such woe¬ 
begone, sad-eyed and tragic creatures that one shivers 
at the thought of the future. Johnny Nunsuch is a 
sad little boy, Tess baptizes her son, Sorrow. Abra¬ 
ham, her younger brother, comes to believe with her 
that they are all living on a blighted star. When 
he realises the seriousness of the death of their horse 

Hardy remarks: “ _the furrows of fifty years were 

extemporized on his young face.”^^ Even worse, Little 
Father Time is the symbol of the tragedy of modern 
life and the representative of the future. He hangs 
Sue’s children and then himself. He had felt that 
he ought not to have been born at all and that it 
was better to be out of this world ttian in it, “They 
seem to see all its terrors before they are old enough 
to have staying power to resist them. He says 
it is the beginning of the coming universal wish not 
to live.'*®” 

In a universe which may at any time turn whimsi- 
and wantonly against him, it is natural that man 
should put a premium on something which could 
give him a kind of shelter. A cart, especially of 
the poorer sort, is more than a conveyance or a piece 
of property. Hardy explains significance of it in 
The Woodlanders : “This hour of coming home from 
market was the happy one, if not the happiest, of 
the week for them. Snugly ensconced under the tilt 
they could forget the sorrows of the world without, 
and survey life and discuss the incidents of the day 
with placid smiles.”^® Bathsheba, surrounded by her 
articles of furniture and sitting on the top of a cart, 
is in a world of her own and looks into a glass and 
blushes at her own beauty. Tess’ world of doubtful 

47. Tess of the 'dUrbervilles, p. 42. 

48. Jude the Obscure, p. 402. 

49. The Woodlanders, p. 4. 
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security collapses when the horse is killed in an 
accident. When Giles is bringing Grace from Sherton 
Abbas, Marty does not desire to intrude into their 
world. The quaint and singular vehicle which belonged 
to Jude’s aunt and which he used to deliver loaves 
of bread, is a world all his own. Its interior was 
the scene of his study of the dead languages. This 
kind of independent world is best represented by 
Diggory Venn’s covered van. He brings back Thomasin 
from the church at Anglebury where she had 
gone to get married to Wildeve but could not, and 
thus veils her from the prying eyes of the world. 
A dairyman farmer, he becomes a reddleman when 
he is disappointed in love and becomes reconciled to 
the situation When he has a chance of marrying 
Thomasin, he gives up the business and the cart 
which inevitably goes with it, and returns to this 
world again. 

In addition to the symbolism that is found in 
Hardy as detailed above, one finds in his novels certain 
situations which by themselves are symbolical. In 
the first chapter of Far from the Madding Crowds 
the turnpike-keeper does not allow Bathsheba’s cart 
to pass on, for, she refuses to pay two pence to 
him. Gabriel Oak saves her from embarrassment and 
pays the amount required. This is symbolic in the 
sense that throughout the novel his role is one of 
saving Bathsheba from awkward situations on a num¬ 
ber of occasions* Similarly, Diggery Venn saves Tho¬ 
masin at the beginning of the novel. He proves to 
be her saviour always. In A Pair of Blue Eyes, 
Knight was suffering from the poison of suspicion. 
Elfride quotes in winning tones : 


“ ‘Thou hast been ray hope, and a strong tower 
for me against the enemy.’ 


50. A Pair of Blue Eyes, p, 356. 
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And in a few minutes the church tower sways 
and falls. The love of Knight, too, is swaying and 
soon enough he tells her that he cannot marry her 
and returns to London. Jude watches with dreamy 
eyes from the top of a hill the distant towers of 
Christminister. His ambition to study the classics there 
ever remains a dream. The Stonehenge scene in Tess 
is one of the finest Hardy has written, in its bare 
simplicity, touching pathos, and restrained expression. 
The majestic pillars of Stonehenge stand in solitary 
grandeur on the plains of Salisbury, wreathed in myth 
and mystery. It has been recently proved by archaeo¬ 
logists that it was originally a crematorium for im¬ 
portant persons about 1850 B. C,, that is at least 
fifteen hundred years before the Druids reached 
Britain. But it is not what we know today about 
Stonehenge that is important, but what it was believed 
to be when Hardy wrote—-a temple built by the Druids, 
priests of the pagan Celts, and a centre for pagan 
ritual. Tess is sleeping on the altar when she is 
arrested. The world is still veiled in the darkness of 
conventional morality, though the dawn of wisdom 
is near. The impersonal forces of inexorable law were 
interested in justice, and the President of the Immor¬ 
tals in sport. Tess is a plaything, as humanity is, 
in the grip of elemental passions which she did not 
create and which she does not control. Priggishness 
sacrifices purity on the altar of defective human 
morality. 

Hardy is poet enough to make use of symbolism 
but realist enough to keep it under check. By 30 
artistic and unobtrusive use of it he has made the 
particular achieve universal significance. 


RUSSIA CHALLENGES AMERICAN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

By 

dr. ASHRAF agha 

“A society in which the young people have 
lost their boldness and sense of adventure and zest 
for exploration and risk taking and their capacity 
for dedication—such a society is headed for the 
history books.” —John Gardner. 

The most heartening feature in American educa¬ 
tional literature is its sensitivity ; an awareness of 
its shortcomings and its possibilities. No society that 
produces educators of such insight and sensitiveness, 
that responds to challenges with such frankness and 
lack of complacence is ‘headed for the history books. 

This personal reaction to the literature on the 
subject must be forgiven because the rest of the 
paper must deal with the challenge. It is an irony 
that in a world of competitive coexistence and nuc¬ 
lear fear, phenomenon for self-congratulation should 
be construed as a challenge 1 From its inception the 
Russian revolutionaries aimed at learning from Ame¬ 
rica and achieving mastery of American science and 
technology,^ They called science a ‘fortress* and 
insisted on study and mastry in this field, learning 
from friend and enemy alike-*especially from our 

1. Alexander G. Karol. Soviet Education for Science and Tech- 
nology, M. I. T„ 1957, p, 457. 
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etieniies. ^ One could press a step further and find 
a source for pride even in the fact that ‘they are 

seeking to steal the American dream’ and ‘challenging 
us with their version of the American dream.’^ 

Although a feeling of crisis is found in the 
literature on the subject after October, 1957, the 
more discerning of the scholars and thinkers in the 
United States were aware of the ‘challenge’ before 
1957- Counts had written “The Challenge of Soviet 

Education" before Sputnik and warned that Soviet 

education was ‘one of the great and inescapable 
realities of the contemporary epoch, and one which 
free peoples can ignore only at their peril.’® DeWitt 
had written “Soviet Professional Man Power” ' in 1955, 
and Manguerite Higgins, had reported in the "New 
York Herald Tribune" in March, 1956: 

For the first time in history, the State De¬ 
partment is faced with an American Company’s 
request to permit Soviet engineers to come 

to this country to teach Americans to ope¬ 
rate machinery, the design of which is also 
to be imported from the Soviet Union/ 

Assuming that the Soviet Union has achieved 
such mastery in the fields of science, education and 
technology, and even surpassed the United States in 
particular areas, it may be appropriate to ask: what 
constitutes the challenge and what is the actual or 
potential danger involved ? 

1. John A. Perkins, J. Stalin quoted in "Financing Higher 
Education : Perspectives and Possibilities,” The Educational 
Record, Vol 40,1959, p. 99. 

2. William Benton, "Soviet Educations : Renewed Challenge to 
the American People,” Current Issues in Hiaker Education, 1956. 

3. George S. Counts, The Challenge of Soviet Education, McGraw 

Hill, 1957, p. vii. ' 

4. Ibid., p. 4. 
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Both - the United States and the Soviet Union— 
have ‘recruited and trained the manpower necessary 
for industiial development, and aimed to make economic 
opportunity available to the children of all the people 
regardless of their socio-economic status,’^ 

Both nations are committed to the principle 
of universal education ; both have many dif¬ 
fering racial and cultural traditions within 
their borders; both have large land masses 
with great diversity in climate and topography, 
crops and industries; and both have courses 
and programs to train millions of people.^ 

Is Tocqueville’s great prophecy then coming true : 

There are at the present time two great 
nations in the world, which started from 
different points, but seem to tend towards the 

same end .their starting points are different, 

and their courses are not the same; yet each 
of them seems marked out by the will of 
heaven to sway the destinies of half the 
globe. (1835) 

Actually, European and English literature on 
Comparative Education shows often the tendency to 
bracket American and Russian education, and make 
valid contrasts only with European education. They 
see similarities in a vocational and utilitarian bias® 
and overriding objective of environmental control,^ 

1. Robert J. Havinghurst, "Russian and American Education. 

Like and Unlike," The Educational Record, Vol. 40 1959* 
pp 218-27. ' 

2. U. S. Office of Education, Education in the USSR. Bulletin 
1957, No. 14. p. 1. 

3. J. H. Higginson, "English Education Between the U. S. 
and the USSR," Comparative Education Review. Vol. 2, No! 
L, June, 1958, p. 18. 

4. J. Lauwerys, Editor’s introduction to Year Boob of Edu¬ 
cation, 1959 on "Higher Education," p, 13- 
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Not only are there these many similaritias between 
American and Russian education, but discerning ob¬ 
servers fear that ‘the Soviets were becoming capita¬ 
listic almost faster than we ourselves are embracing 
socialism.’^ While it is fascinating to contemplate 
these tendencies, one can safely conclude with a 
more sober view that: 

neither Russian communism nor American 
democracy in another quarter century will 
be what it is today-but that in significant res¬ 
pects each may be considerably closer to 
the other than now - in economic ideology, 
standard of living, scientific achievements 
and perhaps otherwise,^ 

It would be safe to conclude that it is in what 
the two societies are different that the real challenge 
consists. Most American educators, while preferring 
the American democratic tradition as morally superior 
beyond any doubt, yet seem to question why American 
education should be found lagging behind the Soviet 
Union in particular fields, 

In the first place, it is in the status and social 
position of the teaching profession that the difference 
is found to be significant. Russian society recognises 
and rewards teachers with the highest professions in 
the country. They have “a professional pay scale' 
which places the scholar in the highest echelon of 
the Soviet hierarchy, The professors get for more 
than the industrial managers and about eight times 
the pay of laborer,”® 


1. Deane W. Malott, "Higher Education-A Challenge from 
the Soviet Union,” The Educational Record, Vol* 40 1959, 
p. 93, 

2. Harold J. Punke, "American Education and Culture-Weak¬ 
nesses and Remedies,” Educational Forum, Vol. 23, No. 4, 
1959, p. 466-68. 

3. Malott, op. cit. 
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Malott notes that in the Soviet Union brains 
are accorded high prestige and there are not ‘greasy 
grinds’ in Soviet ideology. Counts stresses the need 
for ‘raising the qualifications and the material and 
spiritual rewards of the teacher at all levels The 
Presidents’ Commission on Goals for Americans 
regrets the fact that, “educators cannot maintain 
standards of excellence in a community that cares 
more about a marching band and a winning basketball 
team than it does about teacher’s salaries.’’^ We 
may mention here the fact that teaching loads 
are lighter and for the higher professor even country 
homes, cars and chauffeurs P 


Secondly, the total expenditure on higher educa¬ 
tion is also found to be higher in Russia, in relation 
to gross national product. While the United States 
expends ‘about one percent of gross national product 
into all public and private higher education, the 
Soviet Union is dedicating to higher education 
some three times as much of their substance as are 
we in wealthy America’* The President of Cornell 

University goes on to declare that ‘‘they.the 

USSR, are supporting Higher Education beyond the 
most fantastic dreams of the tub-thumping mendicant 
educators of America.”® It is realised that this 
enables the Soviet Union to create ‘an intellectual 
stockpile’ for export and coupled with knowledge of 
foreign languages, gives them an advantage in swaving 
‘their half of the globe I 


1. George S. Counts. "The Real Challenge of Soviet Educa¬ 
tion, ’ The Educational Forum. Vol, 23, 1959. pp, 261-269. 

2* Report of the Presidents Conunission on National Goals 
Goals for Americans, 1960. p, 100. 

3 Malott, op. cit. 

4. Malott, op. cit. 

5. Malott. op, cit., p. 95. 
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Thirdly, the opportunity for social rise from lower 
statuses is greater in the Soviet Union. In three 
well-reasoned studies, Professor Feldmesser argues cn 
the basis of ‘"pull” on admission’s officerSt frequency 
of attendance at secondary school, and the type and 
quality of secondary education, the secondary school 
records of. applicants, financial ability to pay for 
higher education, and attitudes towards education,” 
that in the United States, ‘one’s social status deter¬ 
mines the type and quality of secondary school 
attended and therefore one’s chances for getting into 
college to a degree which is quite extraordinary in 
the context of An^erican ideology.’^ There are no 
private schools, and no college preparatory curriculums 
within the high schools; there is no ‘segregation by 
status’ in Soviet neighborhoods which is typical of 
this country.^ Higher education is much more ex¬ 
pensive in the United States, considering, tuition, 
charges for room and board, cost of books, and 
maintenance scholarships. On each of these counts, 
education was not only less expensive, but sixty to 
ninety per cent of college students were on scholar¬ 
ship. Feldmesser concludes that ‘American schools 
are oriented toward the values of higher rather 
than lower statuses,’ and that, ‘while statuses in the 
Soviet Union are highly differentiated along an 
economic scale, there is relative to the United States, 
less room for transforming these quantitative dif¬ 
ferences into qualitative terms, with their consequen¬ 
ces for attitudes and motivation:’® 


1. R. A, Feldmesser, "Social Status and Access to Higher 
Education. A Comparison of the U. S. and the USSR, 
Harvard Educational Review, Vol, 27, Sp. 1957, p, 96* 

2. Feldmesser, op. cit., p. 98. 

3. R- A. Feldmesser, "Equality and Inequality Under Khrusl^ 
chev," Problems of Communism, Vol, IX, No. 2.1960, pp. 31-39- 
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Comparing with recent trends in Indiana about 
raising tuition fees, we find that, “at a time when 
\ pressure for admission to higher education was reaching 
' its peak... when selectivity in admission was becoming 
most necessary,”^ the Soviet Union abolished fees 
altogether. Various steps have been taken ‘to blunt 
the forces making for social separateness’ and the 
trend is ‘'away from extreme differentiation.” Fedlme- 
sser concludes on the basis of action taken since 
1956, with regard to the social clientele in boarding 
schools, the de-Stalinisation programs, income adjust¬ 
ments, rural reforms, compulsory work for all students 
aged sixteen and upward, that the Soviet Union 
desires social equality as an ideal. He ascribes our 
lack of comprehension of this phenomenon, ‘due to 
a reluctance to credit Soviet leaders with the desire 
or ability to achieve so ‘virtuous’ an aim as social 
: equality. 

In his third study Feldmesser makes the point 
that in Russia, ‘‘occupational success of persons of 
toiler origin ultimately improved but not at the 
expense of those of non-manual origin. 

Both Dewitt and Feldmesser realize that it is 
a ‘perplexing question,’ and the ‘optimum point of 
compromise’ difficult to determine. The fact is that. 

Liberty and equality are not wholly compa¬ 
tible goals. Equality of access to higher 
education is indeed an American value, but 
it is not the only one. It is important as 
an expression of freedom and democracy, yet 
without personal autonomy and social diversity, 

1. Feldmesser. op. cit. 

2. Feldmesser, op. cit, 

j 3. R. A. Feldmesser, "The Persistence of States Advantages 
in Soviet Russia. The American dournal of Sociology. 
Vol. LIX, No. 1,1953, pp, 19-27. 
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freedom and democracy lose much of their 
significance ^ 

In the Soviet Union, they tend to ‘suppress local 
and family influences and bring uniformity and homo¬ 
geneity to its school system, its pupils, and their 
environments,’^ 

To De\Vitt, ‘the essence of the controversy’ 
appears to be to reconcile the goal of mass education, 
with '*the diversified requirements of the scientific 
and technological age for creative and scholarly ex¬ 
cellence and highly specialised professional skills.”® 

One can therefore sum up this discussion by 
concluding that to the extent the United States 
fails to tap its potential talent in the lower status 
groups, it is failing to live up to either the challenge 
or its own faith in education, To the extent that 
able secondary school graduates fail to go to college 
for financial or motivational reasons, it is an American 
failure. And it is m this context that the shortage 
of science teacher, of engineers and doctors and 
agronomists is relevant. It is also, in this context, 
that one is forced to note that fifty-five per cent 
of all students in higher education in Soviet Union 
are in science departments, while in the United 
States only twenty-two per cent of students specia¬ 
lise in sciences. 

While the United States has responded to this 
challenge and a substantial organisation is growing 
to tap this talent as in the ‘Higher Horiz ons 

1. Feldrnesser, op. cit,. Harvard Educational Review Vol. 27, 
Spring 1957, p. 92-106. 

2. Feldrnesser, op. cit. . „ 

3. Nicholas Dewitt, “The Challenge of Communist Education. 
Colliers Encyclopedia Yearbook, 1959, pp, 11-16. 
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program in New York, or in the loans and scholar¬ 
ships and National Defence Education Act facilities 
made available, we should nevertheless mention that 
Havighurst makes a very balanced and sane analysis 
E by showing that in the fifties the United States 
! had fewer numbers in the age-group eighteen to 
twenty-two and that the United States was making 
a greater ‘effort’ for the numbers of potential youth 
in the age group. Not only does the Soviet Union 
have a larger population, but her population structure 
gave her far larger numbers in the fifties. The 
Soviet Union has begun to feel the squeeze now as 
a result of her great depletion of this age group 
owing to the tremendous war losses.^ Havighurst 
also ascribes the shortage of college trained in the 
United States first, to the economic boom resulting 
in the larger demands for professional personnel; 
socond, to the low birth rate of the thirties, and 
third, since 1946, to the high birth rate. Havighurst 
also concludes that the current shortage of trained 
manpower will disappear in the sixties, and that 
both the United States and the Soviet Union are 
training enough scientists and engineers for their 
present and future needs.^ 




- ft 


Next, we must turn to the problem of student 
values. The ‘most frightening’ conclusion of President 
Malott, quoting an American industralist after a recent 
visit to the USSR is: “What a brainwashed people 
have accomplished in forty years and because of their 
united determination for further accomplishment, as 
compared with the much less apparent purposefulness 
of the American people.’’® President Malott comparing 


1* Russia Really Out-Producing Us 

m Scientists ? , School and Society, Vol. 86, 1958, pp. 187-191. 
Robert T Havighurst ' Russian and American Education. 

Like and Unlike, The Educational Record, Vol, 40, 1959 
pp 288-227, ' ' * 

3. Malott, op. cif., p. 93. 
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the dedication of Soviet youth, finds it lacking “ in 
the outpourings from American institutions nor is the 
dedicated spirit of our democracy apparently so 
pervasive, in support of our own free independent 
way of life and goes on to emphasise the need 
‘to produce in our institutions of higher education a 
sense of dedication’ to our way of life, a pride in 
our culture and our freedoms—rather than the too 
critical, cynical attitude which would place us in the 
strait jacket of a managed society.^ 

But commitment and dedication are not induced 
in educational institutions by any mechanical or gadgetry 
device; these are social and cultural attributes of a 
culture and are imbibed within the culture The 
attitude blaming educators and faculty for such absence 
of commitment as is felt, is not fair; for it is in the 
community that the youth learn to value whatever 
they do come to value eventually. This leads us then 
to a final consideration of American society. The 
road traversed by America in the twentieth century 
is the road mapped by the ‘new freedoms’ the ‘New 
Deals’ and ‘the new frontiers,’ and can be seen in 
historical perspective as attempts at regulation of the 
economy for some measure of planned welfare. Could 
it be that the imbalances in the educational and 
scientific fields result from the lag in the thinking 
at the local and state levels ? Professor Ralph Tyler 
once remarked “that it takes half a century for half 
of our educators to adopt a good new idea.’’ ‘42.000 
separate school boards must be wooed and won. Thus 
after twentysix years of pioneering effort, the class¬ 
room film producers in the United States have not 
yet put a projector into more than one out of fifty 


1. Malott, op. cit., p. 95. 

2, Malott, op. cit., p. 98. 
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classrooms/^ John Perkins thinks that the magnitude 
of the tasks before higher education will force America 
into a similar situation as 'the depression period did 
in the development of social security programs 

The Presidents Commission on National Goals 
alludes to the same when it observes that, 

it is a problem of organising ourselves to 
achieve our objectives. The somewhat blind 
evolutionary process of the educational past 
is no longer suited to our fast-changing society. 
That is why we must give special attention 
to such matters as the quality of school boards, 
that scope of state responsibilities and the 
adequacy of federal organisation.^ 

The challenge of reconctling freedom and authority, 
of liberty and equality, of unity in diversity, the 
liberal and the vocational, is a task which only a 
democratic society can accept and, in the words of 
Butts, 


somewhere in a dynamic balance of these 
forces is to be found the genius of American 
higher education as it seeks creatively to per¬ 
form its responsibilities in the realms of the 
public welfare, professional leadership, auton- 
mous scholarship, and education for freedom 
in a free society,^ 


1. William Benton. "Soviet Education, Renewed Challenge to 
the American People.” Current Issues in Higher Education, 
1956, p, 34. 

2. John Perkins, " Financing Higher Education: Perspectives 
and Possibilities," The Educational Record, Vol. 40, 1959, p. 106. 

3. Goals for Americans, op, cit., p. 100, 

4. Freeman R. Butts, "Formulation of Policy in American 
Colleges and Universities,” Year Book of Education-Higher 
Education, 1959, p. 263. 
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In a democracy * the texture of unity can be woven 
only by hands directed by minds that enjoy the 
multitude of colors.'^ The challenge comes from a 
society which is not altering its ‘emphasis on its 
party-determined, plan coordinated, utilitarian goal- 
directedness; its relatively centralised and pervasive 
and multiple political controls; parity for women; 
free tuition; massive priority for scientific over liberal 
education, It is the ‘ representatives of dogmata and 
ideologies’ both of the Right and of the Left who 
create the hurdles, “ on the path toward unity in 
diversity... Yet the two must cooperate in order to 
lead us closer to the goal. 

Grayson Kirk warns the United States of its 
'tendency to be complacent,...to slip back into his 
accustomed feeling that everything will turn out 
alright in the end, and beckons them not to assume 
as they have ‘ in the past that we could depend upon 
a laisses faire system to produce enough men in each 
profession ’ and cautions them that they have ‘ paid 
lip service to the belief that education underpins our 
society ’ and finally comes his shattering provocation. 
“ The simple truth, however, is that our educational 
system today is not good enough to enable us to face 
the challenge with assurance of success, 

The challenge then is real enough all along the 
line. For the first time, the initiative has passed to 
the other side. The United States has to set its 
house in order because she has been roused by a 

1. Robert Ulich, ‘ European Education Comparative Education 

Review, Vol. 4, No. 3, 1961, p- 148. 

2. Peter H. Juviler, "Current Reform Trends in Soviet Higher 
Education,’* Comparative Education Review, Vol. 4, Feb. 
1961, pp. 149-158. 

3. Robert Ulich, op. cit, 

4. Grayson Kirk, "Problems of American Higher Education, ’ 
Colliers Encyclopedia Year Book, 1959, pp, 16-19. 
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challenge from without. For forty years or more the 
I Soviet Union voluntarily followed and stole valuable 
( elements of the American dream and today confronts 
’ her squarely. Everything is potentially available and 
possible. But it has to be utilised. This may demand 
and exercise all the spiritual and moral resources of 
the American heritage, and hearken all the people 
to “the liberation of humanity, the freedom of man 
and mind” to which many may be heard to murmur 
it “is nothing but a dream. They are right. It is. 
It is the American dream. 


f 


k 1, Archibald Macleish. “ We Have Purpose . . . We All Know 
It, ’ in the American Principles and Issues, The National 
Purpose, Ed. by Oscar Handlin, New York, 1961, p. 529. 







A Review 

By 

A, K. SAPRU 

Leadership Roles in the Panjab Administration 
by Dr, A. R. Tyagi, Punjab University Research 
Publication, Chandigrah; 1964, 37 pp, Rs 3-00. 

The booklet, although about various officers of 
the Punjab Administration, appears to put more stress 
on the office of Chief Secretary. 

Dealing with the evolution and present positions • 
of these officers, Dr. Tyagi has made sound sugges¬ 
tions in this respect. He lays more stress on the 

need for having a well organized and well powered 
office of the Chief Secretary. The suggestion of 
raising his office to the level of the Cabinet Secretary 
of the Union is a sound one. If this is done, the 
problem of coordination at headquarter level, which 
according to the author seems to be acute in the 
State, can effectively and rightly be dealt with greater 
zeal by the Chief Secretary. The present setup 

which keeps Financial Commissioners outside the 
control of Chief Secretary is rightly regarded by 
the author as defective. To organize this institution 
on the basis of Revenue Board will positively solve 
the problem and, at the same time, this section of 
the State administration will more or less retain its 
present position and powers. The basic issue of 
coordination, which is necessary for smooth and ^ 
efficient running of the administration needs in its 
turn an alert and dynamic team leadership. This 
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being at the apex of administrative hierarhcy, the 
burden of this leadership must of necesity lie on 
the shoulders of Chief Secretary. The addition of 
work will obviously put more burden on the Chief 
Secratary’s office but the ways and means suggested 
by the learned author can help us out of this 
difficulty. Further, he feels the need of both. Finan¬ 
cial Commissioner as well as Development Commissioner 
but suggests to put them in a ‘team circle.’ Coordi¬ 
nation is more needed between the Development 
Commissioner and Chief Secretary as the one is 
involved in policy and the other in programme. 

Looking at the booklet as a whole, one feels 
the need of such studies which are required in each 
state and at different administrative levels, so that 
it is helpful to both administration and students 
of administration. 


A Review 

By 

R. DUTT 

Leadership Roles in District Administration, by 
Dr. A. R. Tyagi. 

There are however no lesser contributions in the 
study of Administrative Leadership relating to Indian 
environment but a scholarly student of Public 
Administration as Dr, Tyagi is* concentrated primarily 
upon district as his field of study- His deep insight 
and scientific analysis of the newly transformed role 
of District Collector in the light of the new era of 
planned Development and socialistic pattern of society 
after the introduction of Panchayati Raj, speaks of 
his labour. His approach had been always historical 
but at the same time rational. He should never contend 
without supporting his views with references from 
reports and other authorities. The B. D. O and V. L. W. 
had been mercilessly incissioned by him to be thrown by 

bits to hungry students to swallow for their examinations. 

He had been cruel to the B. D. 0*s as B, D. 0*s are 
to thcmselvesi by giving nothing out of this institution 
made responsible to build new rural India. The 
V. L. W. had become an obsessed servant- who is 
completely bereft of obsession and service both. Dr. 
Tyagi remained factual throughout rather than critical, 
while discussing these two leaders of the district 
administration, who in his paper pleads more to be 
led rather than to lead; he had given intellectual 
twist to their operational activity. The Deputy 
Commissioner has been painted as a Commissioner 
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without deputies, which is the obvious outcome of 
this complete democratic change over. The Zila- 
dheesh must adjust himself between absolute bureacratic 
supremacy and authority and considerate democratic 
will of the people* 


WHAT THE JOINT-REGISTRAR REPORTS : 


Shri M, C. Chagla, Miaister for Education^ Union 
Government, paid a visit to the University Campus, 
Kashmir Division, Srinagar on 24th May, 1966 at 
il-45 a. m. He was received by the Vice-Chancellor, 
the Registrar and the Joint-Registrar, Kashmir Division, 
and taken to the Administrative Block where the 
present functioning of the University and the develop¬ 
mental plans of the Kashmir Division were explained 
to him with illustrations from the Master Plan of 
the Srinagar Campus. The Education Minister evinced 
great interest in our developmental schemes with 
particular reference to duplication of various Teaching 
Departments in the two Divisions of the University. 
The Vice-Chancellor then took him round the Campus 
and showed him the Botanical Garden and the buil¬ 
dings now under construction, namely the Chemistry 
Block, the Gandhi Bhavan and the Staff Quarters. 
After conclusion of the round, the Education Minister 
sat in the Committee Room and met the Heads of 
Departments, selected students of all the Post-graduate 
Departments and the Administrative Officers of the 
University and had a free and genial talk with them 
for about half an hour. The Vice-Chancellor briefly 
apprised him of the needs of this growing University. 
The question of provision of adequate foreign exchange 
for ordering back numbers of journals in Humanities 
and Sciences from various countries abroad also came 
up and the Education Minister promised to help in 
this matter. 

The first of the series of extension lectures 
planned for the current session by the Kashmir 
Division of the University was delivered on 26th 
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May, 1966 by His Excellency Professor Gunnar 
Heckscher, Swedish Ambassador at the Administrative 
Block, University Campus, Srinagar, The subject of 
the talk was “European Economic Integration and the 
Developing Countries’’. 

After the function was over, the Chancellor and 
His Excellency met the Heads of Departments and 
some selected Post-graduate students in the new 
Cafeteria over a cup of tea. 

On 25th May, 1966, His Excellency the High 
Commissioner for Australia in India paid a visit to 
our Campus at Srinagar and went round with the 
Vice-Chancellor to the various departments and the 
Library. 


i 

i 


Obituary 


The Vice-Chancellor, the staff and students 
of Jammu and Kashmir University mourn the 
untimely death of their beloved leader, Shri Lai 
Bahadur Shastri, at a time when the country, 
in this stormtossed world, needed him most. 


Obituary 

The Vice-Chancellor, the staff and the s*tudents 
of Jammu and Kashmir University place on record 
their great sorrow at the tragic air-crash involving, 
among others, the precious life of the Pro-Vice- 
Chancellor, Mr. G. A. Mukhtar. They pray for 
the peace of his soul. 
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